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MR. CHANNING'S REPORT, 


TO THE MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE. 





[We publish below the portion of this paper 
which we were reluctantly compelled to omit in 
our number of three weeks ago. If our readers 
will refer to the Register of that date, and sup- 
pose the following to be inserted where the aster- 


icks occur in the extracts there given from the}. , : 
| with the best promise of the age. 


Report, they will have the document entire.] 


three—which have always been more or less 
clearly recognized, and which we sha)! tully at- 
tain, in proportion as they are exactly discrimi- 
nated. 


} 
} 


1. We meet, as ministers of religion, to re- | 


animate within us the power of holiness. We 
need, therefore, seasons of devout communion, | 
where heart may be attuned and harmonized to | 
heart, where our inmost wills may be cleansed 
for fuller reception of that Divine Spirit which | 
is always nigh, when in concert we seek to be 
made at one with our brethren and our Father by 
the spirit of his Son. For some years pasta 
series of prayer meetings has been held during 
anniversary week, originated and conducted fir 
the most part by laymen. This is as it should | 
be; and may each returning spring see these as- 
semblies filled with life and hope. Now, in ad- 
dition, is it not desirable, that ministers should 
hold similar meetings, where they may freely 
unbosom their peculiar trials and consolations, 


interchange their most cherished convictions, and 
multiply by communicating their spiritual bless- 
sings! Js there not an aspiration stirring among 
this circle of brethren, fora piety more genial and 
free, less sanctimonious and yet universally pure, 
more instinct with natural sensibility and kindly | 
affections, more boundless in trust, more peren- 
nially conscious of God's abiding presence, than 
has yet transfigured human life ;—a piety which | 
shall blend Eastern contemplation and Greek joy, 
the Catholie’s saintly communion with the Pro- 
testant’s austere privacy, the rapture of the Meth- | 
odist and the quietism of the Friends, all atteu.- 
pered by the Rationalist’s enlightened conscience, 
and glowingly fused into the unlimited love of 
the Humanitarian for his race? 
the need of meeting, at Jeast once a year, above 
all cluuds of doubt and difference on this high 
Mount of Vision? Would not the simple act of 
thus meeting make the unity of life, wherein we 
Should we not thence 


Do we not feel 


live, a new reality to us? 
descend, enlarged and illuminated, to confer to- 
gether as seekers of truth, and fellow-laborers in 
overcoming evil with good! It is proposed, then, 
that the Members of 
ings for Spiritual Communion, on the mornings 
of Wednesday and 


week, from half-past seven o’clock till nine. 


the Conference hold meet- 
Thursday of Anniversary 


2. We meet, as ministers of religion, by free 
intercourse to communicate to one another the 
results of solitary study. Surely there has been 
no past era in the developement of the Christian 
Church, when they who are set to be guides of 
the peuple, in the highest regions of thought, 
needed more a spirit of mingled severence and 
courage, defereuce for their fellews, and uncom- 
promising self-reliance ; when habits of original, 
thorough investigation, of sound scholarship, of 
persevering, plodding thought were more indis- 
pensable ; and when, at the same time, the in- 
citement was so strong, the opportunity so aus- 
picious, fur cheerful adventure in pursuit of truth. 
A convicuon—inspired, it may be, froma higher 
than human plane of thought, and confirmed by 
the presage and longings ot seers ia all umes, is 
widely spread,—that in thevlogy, as in other de- 
partments of science, we are nigh to the discov- 
ery of a Grand Central ‘Truth, whose appearance 
will instantly reconcile Christians of every sect, 
by revealing that all enlightening sun whence ra- 
diate their partial forms of faith. The thinkers 
of Christendom await a magnificent synthesis, 
which shall vitally recombine what analysis has 
dissevered. The watcli-words for every student 
should be to-dav, ‘* Do not deny ; do not exag- 
gerate.”” We must believe to the verge of mys- 
tification, and yet criticise with unswerving im- 
partiality. Now, as fellow-seekers, we need to | 
meet together under this broad, clear, piercing 
yet serene light,—freed from delusions alike of 
make-belief and mockery—humbly resolved not 
to deceive or be deceived,—but waiting for Gud’s 
Word, wherever, however spoken. Can we not 
have thus an anneal council, wherein, by earnest 
inquiry and patient revision, we may gradually | 
approximate to a credible creed, and possibly | 
arrive at definite spiritual science? Itis propos- 
ed, then, to devote the Wednesday of Anniversa- 


ry week, from 9 o'clock in the morning, and dur- 
ing the afternoon, to Free Conference on the es- 
tablished truths and the unsolved problems of 
Religion, Let.us call the ablest scholars whom 
we can find, to address us on the subjects which 
they have most satisfactorily mastered Then 
let the remaining hours be occupied in the pre- 
sentation of papers, wherein are lucidly condens- 


eussions in which doubtful questions shall be 
maofully grappled with, and intellect meet intel- 
lect fairly, without apologies, professions of ean- 
dor, or any other furms of fear and half-wayness. 
Thus may our annual meetings be made truly 
instructive, and our published transactions become 
one streak of dawn amid the darkness of pervad- 
ing ignorance. 

3. We meet, as ministers of religion, to inter- 
pret the signs of the times, to Jearn the iotima- 


| 


| be alone.”’ 


|centrated experience. 


} that | sincerely desire to do right. 


jas these 


that a heavenly energy of good is descending to 
renew Christendom and Humanity after the 
image of Divine order. We are about to be- 
hold a grander, more vital, more universal 
transformation of the Church and the Common- 
wealth, throughout the leading nations of man- 
kind, than the most sanguine dare yet to hope. 
What is needed is, that Christians, as a body, 
should in all communities reclaim the vantage- 
ground, which through formalism in piety, sec- 
tarian feuds and timid concessions to the usurp- 
ing claims of statesmen and wordly managers, 
they have all but universally lost. The true po- 
sition of a Christian congregation is, to be the 
central conscience of the body politic around. 
Ministers should be, in the strict sense of the 
word, medjators of an ideal life. Pulpits should 
|be oracles, judging prevalent abuses, uttering 


} . 


| warnings against popular delusions, prophetic 








fil social duties devolving on us, as Chiets in Re- 


a i + | ligion, we need to feel the incentive and the check 
The ends of this Conference are manifestly | s'0 isis 


of a collective life of good-will animating the 
brotherhood of which we are members. Loyalty 


| is the due counterpoise of Liberty; wisdom and 


healthful efficiency depend upon their equilibrium. 


In the most profound and universal significance | 


of the text, we say, ‘‘it is not good for man to 
Who can tell how much of serene 
strength, of indomitable sweetness, are imparted 
even to the most devout and self-centered, by a 
consciousness that one’s singleness of purpose, 
however misjud; ed elsewhere, is recognized by 
one’s peers! Tossed amidst difficult cireum- 
stances, tried as through fire in this period of so- 
cial convulsions, impelled ouwards by destructive 
radicalism, crushed under enslaving conserva- 
tism, jostled on all sides by restlessness and 
change, we are mutually bound to uphold one 
another's honorable freedom by the support of 
our combined influence ; and yet more, we owe 
to each other the light and guidance of our con- 
Let not the apostles of 
God's truth, by profession, receive their spur or 


|chain, their messages of mercy or statutes of 


limitations, from the mob or a monied aristocra- 
cy. It would be weak, in the extreme, to seek 
to dodge the responsibilities of an era, pregnant 
like this, with dread and hope, by standing aloof in 


‘spiritual abstraction, or by obsequious comprom- 


Let Ministers 


ises with the rulers of the day. 


Now, to ful- 


*}much, then, is at least attained. 


— 


Yes, but as repentant sinners. 
ly repentant ? 

Is there a cherished sin, that I am unwilling 
to forsake! If so, let me not venture to make a 
profession, which under such circumstances 
would be hypocritical. But so it must not be. 
Shall I prefer sin to holiness, destruction to 
salvation? 

I hope, I trust, that I amtruly penitent. But 
I am conscious of weakness. As I have fallen 
into sin, so [ may fall again; and then, if 1 am 
a member of the Chareh, my offence will be 
more disgraceful to myself, and more injurious, 
than at present. 

But are not all human beings liable to fall? 
Shall none, then, join the Church, lest they 
should disgrace their profession? 

The question resolves itself to this. Is there 
a reasonable probability that my future course 
will be such as shall not inflict dishonor on the 
cause of Christ? 

] feel my own weakness, but is not my 
strength on high! God will sustain me, if I 
pray to him Have I formed the habit of secret 
prayer! Is prayer with me an outward form 
' merely, or is my heart there? Am I firm in my 
resolutions to continue steadfast in prayer and 
effort ? 

‘| Lord! thou knowest my weakness, be thou my 
‘strength! 

Perhaps I can judge something of the perma- 
nence of my gvod resolutions by their past his- 
tory. Are religious thoughts of recent date 
with me, excited by some sudden cause, or have 
they been for a length of time gradually devel- 
oped? In the latter case, I may have more con- 
fidence that they will be permanent, than in the 
| former. 

Yet, in the former case, I must not quench 
ithe spirit. If it should appear, on full reflection, 
| that I am not yet fitted to join the Church, let 
me at least resolve onsuch a course of life as 
shal] give maturity to my present religious im- 
spressions. Daily prayer, reading of the Serip- 
j tures self-examination from time to time,—say 
jjat some stated hour of every Sabbath,—let me 
jiresolve on these, as means for deepening and 
{| strengthening my religious character. 
i And should not the same course be pursued 
Jif Lunive withthe Church! Assuredly. Thus 
Lord! grant 
«thy blessing, that 1 may keep the resolution. 
[S. G. Bulfinch. 





re ond ner laminae ++ 
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H PAUPERISM IN BOSTON. 


{ Those who are at all acquainted with the ex- 


tent of panperism in our city, have felt for sev- 
‘\eral years past, that there was need of a more 
} effcient organization for the reliefof the poor and 


} suffering, than any which existed. There are 


F and have been societies which have rendered ef- 


: 
} 


Aw I, then, tru- | 


The plan, of which we have. herein briefly 
sketched the outlines, is mot an untried experi+ 
ment. A somewhat similar system is in opera- 
tion in New York, and is “anderstood to work 
well. It is also understood that there is a some- 
what similar organization tor the relief of pau- 
perism in the city of Berlin, in Prussia. Your 
committee have no doubt that such a plan is en- 
tirely feasible in the city of Boston, and have as 
little doubt that, if carried out with zeal and en- 
ergy, it will be attended with beneficial results. 
But no such plan can be truly successful that bas 
not the active and hearty ee-operation of the fa- 
vored classes, of those who are possessed of 
wealth and leisure, and those, who, from their 
intelligence, position and weight of character, 
are accustomed to give*adirsection to public sen- 
timent, and to take the lead in all associated ac- 
tion.”’ \ a 

We hope that a fair trial will be given to this 
or asimilar system. It is full time that some 
more effectual method of relieving pauperism in 
our midst should be devised. 








mae ee 
(For the Register.} 


Lines written on Mrs. M. A. Fa«xs, 
WHO DIED FEBRUABY 22, 1850. 


Her eyes were dimmed and glazing, 
Her breath was failing fast, 

And every pulse-beat slower came 
And feebler than the last. 


But her inner sense grew stronger 
As she passed from eurth away, 
And something dawned upon her sight, 
Unseen by eyes of clay. 


What saw that parting spirit, 
As it stroggled to be free ¢ 
What was the glorious vision ?— 
The wondrous mystery ? 


Did angels hover round her couch 
To bear the sou! away, 

While the radiance of their rushing wings 
Was brighter than the day? 


Did the pearly gates lie open— 
Did she see the Fternal Throne ? 
Was it the giow of Paradise, 
That on her spirit shone ? 


Rapturous beyond all thought her joy, 
Uasreakable her bliss ; 

Oh! may our dying eyes be cheered 
By such a sight as this. 








RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


These Schools, which have awakened so live- 
ly an interest in England, are found like all 





rather confer together, as a real—whether or not 4 mad service in relieving destitution, but they | things human to have many imperfections. The 
an acknowledged—estate of the realm ; let them 4 have labored separately, or at least without ef- | London Inquirer has the following wise remarks, 


make out fur themselves the law for their own 
conduct ; let them send forth from their annual 
meetings words so dignified in integrity, that 
they must command respect. The spiritual and 
the civil powers are to be reconciled throughout 
Christendom only by a firma re-assertion of the 
supremacy ef moral over material interests ; it 
becomes, then, the representatives of the divine 
element in Nations to utter with rightful decision 


| their mature judgment on the great questions 


which most nearly concern each generation and 
community. The collective voice of Christians 
is to be the next form under which will re-appear 
what the Papacy faintly symbolized, the Head- 
ship of the Chureh in every state. With a view 
of doing what is in our power to fulfil this ur- 
gent want and truly sublime end, it is proposed 
that the Thursday of Anniversary week, from 9 
o'clock in the morning onwards—during the 
hours not otherwise necessarily occupied, be de- 
voted to hearing reports, addresses, discussions, 
upon plans and projects of practical Christianity, 
wherein the efforts shall be to measure transmit- 
ted evils and progressive tendencies, the wants 
and dangers, aspirations and triumphs of society 
by the standard of Christ’s life and law, the les- 
sons of history, and the largest dictates of hu- 
Hour by hour, let us mark on our dial 
the rising of the sun of righteousness. 

By thus dividing the functions, and appropri- 


manity. 


ating the meetings of the Couference—which, of 
course, members will be perfectly free to attend 
or to pass by, it is believed that different tastes 
and biases will be gratified, while the plain du- 
ties of society will be fitly discharged. Thus, 
too, will a-worthy example be set of Ministers 
bound together by the truly mystical sacrament 
of unity in variety, not built up into a mechagi- 
cal hierarehy, but organized by love into a living 
body. Is it too much to hope, that we might 
become a city of peace, seen gladly by all men, 
whose glorious temples are God and the Lamb? 


IS IT MY DUTY TO PARTAKE OF THE 
COMMUNION? 


I am called on to determine whether I will 
offer myself for reception to the Church. Let 
me view the imporiant question in the hght of 
duty, giving to every consideration, on either 
sido, its due weight, but nothing more. I trust 
1 would lay 
aside all unworthy thoughts, whether of osten- 
tation in making a profession, or of timidity in 
declining it. [It is a question of duty, and, view- 
ing it in that solemn character, all such feelings 
must be relinquished. Ostentation! 
How can I] think of such a thing inthe presence 
of my Godt Timidity! If, indeed, God calls 
ime, shall I fear the face of man? 

But does God indeed call me to an act of this 
kind? What is there in my circumstances that 
renders it more proper for we than for many oth- 
ers, who yet, | see, retire with me when the 
communion-table is spread’ Some of them are 
my superiors in age and in characier. While 
they withdraw, can I with propriety remain? 
Yet let me reflect. I know not their motives in 

| withholding their attendance. I know net how 
far they are justified. [cannot judge them ; 
God is their only judge ; but is he not also mine? 
It others must deeide tor themselves in this mat- 


> ‘ter what is right, must not 1 also for myself? 
ed the results of conscientious study, and by dis | 


Let me act, then, nut according to what others 
deem their duty, but by what appears to me to 


| be my own. 


And if I find that I have been influenced by 
their example, let me reflect if others may not 
be hy mine. Are none now prevented from uni- 


‘ting with the Church by seeing that I do now! 


‘crowd retire, of which I form one? 


of human society, to strengthen ove another for | 


faithful effort in subduing selfishness, public and 


individual, tu free will service of the law of love. 


There is no misunderstanding the Reform-move- 
ments of the day. ‘The societies organized and 
pledged to promote Anti-s!avery—Temperance— 
Charity—the restoration of Criminals—the re- | 
moval and relief of Pauperism—justice in all re- 
lations of Labor, Commerce, Exchange, Land- 
Ownership—Mutual Guarantees of every kind— 





Peace and Association,—are a manifest proof, 


At least, are none discouraged by seeing that 
Might not 
some bé induced to think of their duty in this 
respect, if they knew that [ had joined the 
Church? Cannot I think of some among my 
friends npon whom such an act on my part would 


tions of Providence in the progressive unfoldings | "ve 4 useful influence 


By uniting with the Chureh, I should give my 
testimony in behalf of religion. Would not 
that testimony have its weight in commending 
religion to those I love ? 

Batam I, indeed, fit to join the Church? My 
character is impertect. | am often conscious of 
not exercising due self-restraint. Let me reflect 
upon my faults. What are my most easily 
besetting sins! 

As memory presents them to me, I shrink, in- 
deed, from coming, thus weak and imperfect, to 
join the company of Christ's professed disciples. 
Yet let me reflect. Isit nol as sinners that we 
must approach, if we would find acceptance ! 


fective co-operation, Sometime since a joint 
4, meeting of the more prominent organizations of 
| the city fur the relief of pauperism was held for 
\ the purpose of deriving, if possible, some effect- 
j, ual method by which the efforts of these societies 
‘could be combined inte a more general and uni- 

form system. As that meetiag a Committee was 
| appointed to take the whole matter into conside:- 
,ation and report sucha plan of action as they 
, deemed the best. ‘The members of the commit- 
jtee, through their chairman, the Hon. Geo. S. 
| Hillard, have isseed a Report upon the subject 
assigned to them. 

The Report alludes to the increasing amount 
jot pauperisin in our midst, and to the inadequacy 
jot our present organizations to meet its demands. 


jIt urges the necessity of having some central 
| power, which shall preside over the public char- 
ities of the city and direct their distributions, It 
is difficult to mature the details of such a plan at 
The following suggestions are made by 
the committee, which we commend to the atten- 


once. 


ton of our readers; 

* "The Howard Benevolent Society, from its 
being an incorporated society, fron its being su 
well known, and from the confidence which it 


\deservedly enjoys, would seem to your committee | 


a proper nucleus and commencement of this new 
jorganization. 

which we have spoken, be united with this soei- 
ety, and let vigorous efforts be made to increase 
fits numbers. Let the amount of subscription be 
| placed so low that no one above absolute poverty 
|need be prevented, on that score, from becoming 
lamember. Let the rich be invited to contribute 

according to their means. Let those who are 
|not rich be solicited to give their time and their 
iservices, which are not less important elements 
|in the struggle with pauperism, than money, 
It is desirable to start with a large society, ex- 
jtending over the city, and embracing within its 
| eircle men of fortune, men of benevolence, and 


|men of action, who would contribute time, money, | 


‘advice and sympathy. The wards into which 
jthe city is divided suggest an obvious plan or 
ischeme of operations. Let the wards be sub- 
| divided into sections, more or Jess numerous, ac- 


jeording to the extentof population and the wants | 


lof the inhabitants. Let each ward be under the 
control of a local committee, appointed by the 
isociety. who shall find a visitor for every section, 
!whose duty it shall be to ascertain by personal 


examination the wants and claims of every ap- | 
Let there be a central office | 


plicant for rehef 
| for the meeting of the ward committees, and the 
| transaction of the general business of the society. 
| How far this office may be used as an inte!ligence 
joffice, in aid of such of the pour as are seeking 
jemployment, or whether it would be better to 
jestablish such an office in another place, are ques- 
tions which your committee propose for consider- 
lation, without giving any decided opinion there- 
i upon. 
One immedia'e result of such a system would 


ibe, that every visitor would confine his labors | 


exclusively to his own section, and that all the re- 


|lief given would be given in the section where | 


jthe person relieved resides. And in order to 
| render it completely effective it would be further 
{necessary that every subscriber should be fur- 
inished with a directory containing the names of 
ithe several visitors, and a description of the par- 
| ticular section under each one’s charge. In chis 
| way, whenever application was made for relief, 
the applicant might be dismissed with a ticket, 
addressed to the visitor of that particular section 
in which the applicant resided, and it would then 
| become the visitor's duty tqinvestigate his or her 
| claims to the relief required. It isnot to be sup- 
| posed that by these means all street beggars will 
| be suppressed, or that some deception and im- 
{posture will not still be practiced, but much 
| would undoubtedly be gained in comparison with 
|the present state of things 
By way of making a good beginning. it would 
|be desirable that the ward committees should 
{canvass thoroughly their several wards, and ob- 
|tain the assistance and co-operation of all who 
| have anything to spare. In general, vur commu- 
nity may be divided into three classes. First, 
| the needy and necessitous poor, who are, to some 
}extent, wholly or in part the objects of charity. 
| Secend!y, the thrifty and industrious poor, who 
| have no need of assistance, who live comfortably, 
land even lay by something fora rainy day, yet 
| have little er nothing to bestow upon others, and 
lare obliged to give their whole time to the par- 
lticular calling by which they earn their bread ; 
‘and thirdly, all those persons who have anything 
to spare, and whose condition ranges from modest 
competency to wealth. It is much to be desired 
that every person who belongs to this last class 
should become an annual contributor of such an 
enterprise as that which we have herein suggest- 
ed. And by the aid of energy and perseverance, 
|surely this result can be accomplished. 


Let the other two societies, of | 


| after referring to such facts as the reader will 
| find at the close of this article. _We need not 
| say that the same remarks apply, though with 
| some restrictions, to our own evening schools for 
\the poor. At.all events we may learn some- 

| thing from them. 


| The leading idea which it eniorces, and which, 
| in our view, constiiutes its elie? value, is that 
\the Ragged Schovl is especiefieeand before all 
| other things, a means of exercwing moral and 
religious influence. Judgment, energy, zeal, 
and the true Christian spirit, are more needed for 
such a schoo] than forany other. The materials 
tw be dealt with are the most intractable of all. 
The force of intelligence and enthusiasm requi- 
site to soften them must be proportionably great. 
If you think merely of teaching reading and 
writing to young thieves, it would be better to 
give up the design. You are hut whetting tools 
which will be used for wieked 
you think to contribate to the reform, either of 
young or old, by an easy, half-hearted exertion, 
or by any effort short of that which requires the 
utmost tension of the faculties, the error is se- 
rious, and you may very possibly do miszhiet 
when you mean todo good. The Ragged 
School, therefore, is nota toy for dilettanti 
teachers. [tis not for those who will attend 
jonly when it is convenient, or for those who 
will work only when in involves no considera- 
ble sacrifice. Inthe hands of the earaest and 
| devoted it yields noble results, Againand again 
have the germs of goodness and beautiful feel- 
ing been awakened by such institations in young 
souls, from which neglect and evil example had 
alinost obliterated every trace of the Divine im- 
age in which they were formed ; but the joy 
|and honour of such triumphs are reserved for 
| those who are true workers. Those who go 
forth in the spirit of Curist are alone equal to 
|So great an enterprise. The institution ofa 
| Ragged Schoo! is an inroad into the very king- 
}domof evil. At every step dangers multiply, 
, and there is nu safety except for those who are 
equal toa stern and persevering struggle. It 
never can be a holiday ask to contend with bad 
passions, even in the young, and least of all can 
it be so, where depravity, though manifesting it- 
self inearly life, has that precocious callousness 
jand intensity which is given by the experience of 
| the street and the prison. ‘This is not a war- 
fare, therefore, in which any should engage in- 
coasiderately. It involves tremendous responsi- 
bilty. The indiscriminate assemblage of ne- 
glected children calls into life new agencies of 
corruption. We have no right to run the risk 
unless we can rely with soine confidence on the 
remedy. The danger is not a reason for inac- 
lion, but for causing every effort to be cautious 
and well-considered. Nv movement for the ex- 
tension of Gov's reign amongst men is ever made 
without peril. If the invitation to repentance 
| does not produce obedience, it leaves behind it 
|a deeper and more desperate sinfulness Yet 
woe unto those to whom the message is entrust- 
led, ifit be not delivered. Let them be but 
| faithful, and the issue may be left to a Higher 
Power. Let us then have Ragged Schovls 
whenever and wherever we are prepared to 
make the sacrifices which their right manage- 
ment involves ; but let us shun, as we would a 
| pestilence, the temptation to take them up as 
| one of the varieties of philanthropic amusement. 


| 


| 


The following is an extract from the Letter in 
the Morning Chronicle to which we have else- 
| where referred ;— 

| ‘Through the courtesy of Lieut. Tracy, I am 
/enabled to give two statements from children 
|then in prison, ‘The first was an intelligent- 
|looking boy (who had an impediment in his 
| speech,) and declared his anxiety to speak noth- 
| tng but the truth—the governor and officers be- 
| ing convinced that his statement might be relied 
on, he said :— 

**| am 12, and have been three times in prison, 
once for stealing cigars, once for a piece of cal- 
ico, and once for soine pigs’ feet. I have been 

twice whipped. 1 was twelve months at Exe- 
| ter-buildings Ragged School, Knightsbridge. I 
| learned reading, writing, and Church of, Eng- 
\land there. Iwas brought up there to the 
| Churen of England. 1 know I was, because I 
went to church with the schoolmaster. {[ know 
‘itwasachurch. A chureh is bigger than a 
chapel, and has a steeple. 1 learned sums, too, 
and the commandments, and the catechism. I 
jcan"t read well.’’ [He was tried on an act of 
Parliament as to his ability to read. It began, 
** Whereas the law now existing.”” “Whereas” 
he could not make out anyhow, and “ihe laws 
now’? he called ‘the lays no.”’ He was unable 
to read any word of two syllables.) At the 
Ragged School, there were forty or fifty boys. 
He went at nine, and left at twelve, and went 
back attwo. ‘Between twelve and two! was 
out with the other boys, and we often made up 
parties to go a-thieving. We thieved all sorts 
ofthings. We taught one another thieving. 
We liked to teach very young boys best ; they 





‘ 
purposes. If , 


are pluckiest, and the police don’t know them at | 
first. I knew good boys at the. Ragged Schoo! | 
—good when they went there—and we taught. 
them to thieve. If we could get a good boy at 
the Ragged Schvol we taught him to thieve, for 
he’s safe some time from the police, and we share 
with him. Atthe Rugged School I was taught 
that I must keep my hands from picking and 
stealing, but 1 thought it funto steal. The 
schoolmaster didn’t know I ever stole. God is 
a spirit in heaven, and is everywhere. IfI do 
wrong I shall go and be burnt in fire. It fright- 
ens me to think of it sometimes. I was first 
taught and tempted to steal by a boy I met at 
the Ragged schvol. He said, ‘Come along, and 
I’ll show you how to get money.’ I stole some! 
cigars, and the other boy, a little hoy, kept! 
watch. I was nailed the first time. I shouldn't 
have been a thief but for the Ragged Schools, 
I'm sure I shouldn't.” 

The other boy, a healthy-looking child, said: 

‘I am ten, and have been twice in prison, and 
once whipped, 1 was in prison for ‘a fork’ and 
‘some lead.” I sold them in rag-shops. _ 1 was 
three months in Pye-street Ragged Schooi, 
Westminster. I was a month at the St. Mar- 
garet’s National School (Westminster.) At 
the Ragged School I learned reading, writing, 
tailoring, shoemaking, and cleaning the place.”’ 
{He then read a verse in the Bible imperfectly, 
and by spelling the words, but quite as well as 
could be expected.) ‘There were forty or fif- 
ty boys at the Ragged School; half of them 
were thieves, and we used to go thieving in 
gangs of six. When we were away from school 
we went thieving. We taught any new boy 
how to thieve, making parties to do it. We 
would teach any good boy to thieve. I know 
four or five good boys at the Ragged School 
taught to thieve by me and others. We got 
them to join us, as we got afraid ourselves, and 
the police don’t so soon ’spect new boys. Thiev- 
ing is wrong. Some boys where IJ lived taught 
me to thieve. They did notgo to a Ragged 
School, that 1 know of.’’ 

From a poor woman whom T visited in a gar- 
retin Westminster, | had the following state- 
ment. Her children were intelligent, and hada 
look of quickness without cunning, rarely seen 
in uneducated people. The boy | found in bed, 
Ieoncluded from sickness, but the cause appears 
in the narrative :— 





“*My little girl,’’ said the mother, ‘‘goes now 
to the Ragged School, and is a goodscholar, and 
a very good girl, and nevermisses school. This 
is her. lconsider the Ragged Schvol here,” 
said the mother, “thas dune great good My 
children have had a good education. They can 
read and write well, and God knows how they 
would have learned /Aat but for the schoul here.”’ 
The boy said :—**{ met three bad boys in my 
reading and tailoring class at the Ragged School, 
and they often tempted me to go thieving with 
them ; beginning with knocking down apple- | 
stalls and scrambling for the fruit. That's the | 
way they often begin. 1 always remembered | 
what my father and mother said, and refused. | 
These boys used totry and persuade me when 
we were sitting in school to go and steal after 
school hours at night.. They woulda’t say much 
about it, or the master might have noticed it in 
school. I know some boys, who were good be- 
fore, and met with bad boys at the Ragged 
School, who tempted the good lads to go tinev- | 
ing. [know four or perhaps five such. Many 
of the bovs in the Ragged School had been in 
prisog. IT have heard thefn'speak.ofit.” Some 
said they were sorry to have been thieves, and_ 
were tired of it, and wished to do better.’ The 
| nother here interposed, and siid that she and 
ther husband never allowed theie children two be 

inthe streets or mix with others after schoul 
} hours, or she wonldn’t answer. for the conse- 
quences. ‘'] remember,’’ the boy resumed, the 
Ragg d School being twice robved. Once the! 
' thieves got in at the first-floor window, from the | 
}top of a small house by it, and they stole all the | 
money in the poor-box. It was mostlikely some | 
, that knew the place. They were never found 
f vut that | know of. The second time all the 
lead was stripped offthe roof of the Ragged 
School, and the houses by it. This was never 
fouud out. 1 was weil treated at the school, and 
encouraged to be honestandto learn. The boys 
often ravaway. Tam now in want ofa place— 
uny honest employment ; butIam here in bed 
‘heeause [havn't got clothes to get up in. I 
can't go out at all. Lam foreed to stay in bed, 
ind stay day and night, except when [ get up 
{sometimes to read the Bible. Oa Sunday eve- | 
}ning | manage to go tothe Broalway Ragged 
School, but can only do that after dark, and 
there I get a book to readathome.”? The moth- 
‘r showed me the ehild’s trousers and shirt, | 
which were mere razs his shoes hardly held two- 
gether. My visit was unexpected. The boy I 
have spoken of seemed proud of his little library, 
and showed me a bouk whieh he said had been 
ziven to him by Lord Ashley. He did not re- | 
pine or murmur; he seemed to think the tedium 
of his life in bed was his lot as a poor boy. | 

From a good-looking and well-spoken girl, I} 
had the following statement. I called to see her | 
father. who was absent, and the girl gave me all 
the information [ required :— 

*“*T learned all I know,”’ she said, (‘‘and I ean | 
read any chapter in the Bible’) at the Ragged | 
School close by here. But for it | mightn’t have | 
known how to read or write. [ hope it’s a good 
place ; but I'm sure I don’t know, Ihave met 
such bad girls there. I have known them to} 
‘»ring songs and notes that they had written at 
right, to give to the boys when they met them | 
out of school. I dont know what sort the songs 
were, or wh«t was in the notes. I never saw | 
“ther, as it was a secret among them. The! 
schoolinistress knew nothing aboutit.  Idoa‘t 
think L ever heard the girls say anything bad in| 
school ; but often when I've lett at night [’ve) 
seen the girls waiting forthe boys, or the boys | 
for the girls, as happened. I don't know how, 
many, but a knot of them, and they used to go} 
iway together. {don't know where they went, | 
whether thieving or what; but if I have heen | 
behind the other girls arninute or so in leaving | 
school, I’ve had to go through a little knot of | 
them, and might stop aminute or two perhaps, | 
and] have heard them swear and curse, and use | 
had words, such as nv modest girl would ever | 
use. I have never done anything a modest girl | 
mightn’t, though I’ve been tempted [she blush- | 
ed.} Nineat night is such alate hour to stay! 
u school, that the scholars get tired, and long | 
forachange. There’stoo much of it. I al- | 
ways wen: straight home, and the bad girls nev- 
ér troubled or teased me. IfI hadnt gone 
straight home I should have been beaten by my) 
father. My brother went tothe Ragged School, | 
and I'm afraid it did him harm. Ile has ran} 
away every now and then, and has always,come 
back ragged and poorly—far worse than when | 
he left home. I don’t know what made him | 
run away, unless he was tempted to do it by 
bovs he met at the Ragged School: but [ can’t 
speak asto that. I don't know whether he weat 
thieving or not. He never says anything about 
it when he comes back, let him be punished any- 
how. He isa worse boy now than when he 
went to the school first. 

The London Chronicle contains the following 
letter from Lord Ashley, who has taken such an 
interest in the subject. 

“Sir.—The letter from your Metropolitan 
Correspondent, in your paper of yesterday, con- 
tains some very serious reflections on the value 
and effiaey of ragged schools. 

‘*Nothing but the long and deep interest ] have 
felt in the success of these efforts to alleviate a 
mighty evil would have induced me to request a 
place in your columus for two or three observa- 
tions. 

“The objectors to Ragged Schools demand 
much more frony them than ever was demanded 
by there advocates. We have never regarded 
them bat as palliatives of a terrible and pressing 
mischief—as expertments to try what can be 
done—as efforts to manifest our sympathy rather 
than our power. We gay that the good they 
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| from these preparations. 


have effected cannot be stated in tables and fig- 
ures. It consists more in the prevention of 
what would otherwise have been enormous, 
than in the positive and palpable advancement 
of good or evil. We appeal to every one with 
the slightest knowledge of London to state what 
would have been the present condition of the 
metropolis had not there effoits been called in 
operation. 

“The scheme, besides, of Ragged Schools is 
incomplete without an accompanying scheme of 
emigration. Wherever this has been effected, 
our success has far surpassed our hopes; and 
hundreds, now in her Majesty's colonies, testify 
by their condition and conduct, that however low 
and miserable in their former lives, they are far 
from being irreclaimable. 

“That many should be obdurate, that many 
should return to their former course and disap- 
point the hopes of their best friends, is incident- 
al to all schools ; and is almost inevitably the 
lot of our ragged establishments. The children 
come for daily instruction from scenes ot vice, 
filth, and destitution, nearly unparalleled, and re- 
turn to them every evening. They are beset by 
every temptation that appetite, want of employ- 
ment, and necessicy can suggest ; and distress 
and suffering threaten every moment of their ex- 
istence. Many fall away no doubt, but this 
only confirms whatT have ever ventured to as- 
sert, that so long as our population is permitted 
to continue in its present state—in its courts, 
alleys, and overcrowded dwellings, as rife with 
disgusting immorality as with disease—al] effort 
at education is nearly vain: the work of months 
is undone in sn hour. 

**It is a consolation, however, to those who 
have labored, that not a few have been saved 
from sin and wretchedness ; and they feel the 
rescue of but one tobe so blessed a result that 
they will neither shrink from the toil, nor quail 
under avy discouragement. ‘‘] am sir, 

“Your very obedient servant, 

*“March 26,1850. ‘‘ ASHLEY.’ 
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WAR PREPARATIONS IN A TIME 
OF PEACE. 


It is sometimes said, by persons yet in the 
leading-strings of inherited prejudice, and with 
little appreciation of the true safety of the prin- 
ciples of Peace, that all these comprehensive 
preparations for war are needed for the protec- 
tion of the country ag tinst enemies from abroad. 
Wishimg to present our cause, without raising 
any superfluous question as to what have been 
called ‘* defensive wars,’’ on which there are 
varieties of opinion among the opponentsof War, 
let me say in reply—and here all can unite— 
that if these preparations should be so needed at 
any time, according to the aggressive martial in- 
terpretation of the right of self-defence, there is 
much reason to believe it would be, because the 
unchristian spirit in which they have their birth, 
and which lowers and scowls in the very nameg 
of the ships, had provoked the danger—as the 
presence of a bravo in our houses might chal- 
lenge the attack which he was hired to resist. 
Frederick of Prussia, sometimes called the Great 
—with an honesty or impudence unparalleled in 
the history of warriors—has left on record, most 
instruciively prominent among the real reasons 
which urged him to make war upon Maria The- 
resi, that he had troops always ready to act — 
Thus did these preparations for War become, as 
they have too eftea shown themselves, the incen- 
tives to War. A careful consideration of human 


nature, whether as manifest in the conduct of 


individuals or of communities, will show that 
the fatal War Spirit derives mach of its aliment 
Indeed, they unques- 
tionably sow the seeds of the evil, which some 
p2rsons vainly imagine they help to avert. Let 


}it nevér be forgottzn—let it be treasured asa 


sulema warning of history—that it was the pos- 


| session of croops always ready to act, that helped 


inspire that bloody Wirof seven years, which, 
first pouncing upon Sixony, at last connected 
itself with the strifes of England and Franee, 
and drew under its hostile banners in the distant 
evlonies across the Atlantic, even the savages of 


| the forest. 


But I deny distinetly that these preparations 
are needed for any just self-defence. In the first 
place, it is difficult, if not impossible, to suppose 
any such occasion, in the Fraternity of Christian 
States, if War should cease to be an established 
Arbitrament, or ifaay State should be so truly 
great as to refuse to appeal to it. There is no 
such occasion among the towas, or counties, or 
states, of our extended country. There is no 
such oceasion among the counties of Great Brit- 
ain, or among the provinces of France. But the 
sime santiments of good will and fellowship, the 
sime ties of commerce which unite towns, coun- 
ties, states and provinces, are fast drawing into 
similar com nunion the whole Commonwealth of 
Natioas. France and England, so long. regard- 
ed as natural enemies, are now better known to 
each other, than only a short time ago, were 
different provinces of the former kingdom. And 
at the present momeat, there isa closer intimacy 
in business aad social intercourse, between Great 
Britain and our own country, than there was at 
the beginning of the present century, between 
Massachusetts and Virginia. 

Bat admitting that an enemy might approach 
our shores, with purposes of piracy, or plunder, 
or conquest, who can doubt that our surest pro- 
tectiou would be found——not in the insane waste 
of previous preparations—not in the idle fortres- 
ses along our coasts, built at a cost far surpass- 
ing all our light-houses, and all our colleges— 
but in the intelligence, union, and pacific repose 
of good man, with the unbounded resourees de- 
rived from an uninterrupted devotion to produc- 
tive industry? [think it may be assumed as 
beyond question, in the present light of political 
economy, that the people who have spent most 
sparingly in preparations for War—uall other 
things being equal—inust possess the most en- 
during means of actual self-defence at home, on 
their own soil, before their own hearths —if any 
such m+lancholy alternative should occur. Cun- 
sider the prodigious sums that hive been squan- 
dered bv the United States, since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitation, in support of the 
War System, exceeding in all two thousand 
millions of dollars. Surely, if these means had 
been devoted to railroads and canals, to schools 
and colleges, our country would possess, at the 
present moment, an accumulated material power 
grander far than any she now boasts. But there 
is another power of more unfailing temper, which 
would be hers also. Overflowing with intelli- 
gence, with charity, with civilization, with all 
that constitutes a generous state, she would be 
able to win peaceful triumphs transcending all 
she has yet achieved—surrounding the land with 
an invincible self-defensive might, and, in their 
unfading brightness. rendering all glory from 
War impossible. Well dues the poet say, with 
most persuasive truth : 


What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlement or labcred mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
But MEN, high minded MEN, 


Such men will possess a Christian greatness, 
which shall render them unable to do an injury 
toa neighbor, while their character, instinct 
with all the guardian virtues, shall render their 
neighbors unable to do an injurv to them, and 
there shall be none to molest them or make them 
afraid. 

The injanction, “In time of Peace prepare 
for War,”’ is of Heathen origin. As a rule of 
international conduct, it is unworthy of an age of 
Christian light. It can be vindicated only on 
two grounds. First, by assuming that the Arbi- 
trament of War is the proper agency for decid- 
ing controversies between nations, and that the 
War System is, therefore, to be maintained and 
strengthened ,—as the essential means of inter- 
national justice. Or, seeond, by assuming the 


rejected dogma of an atheist philosopher, Hobbes 

that war is the natural state of man. What 

ever may be the infirmities of our passions, all 
must perceive that the natural state of individ- 
uals, in which they have the highest happiness, 
and to which they tend by an irresistible heaven- 
ly attraction is Peace. And this is true of com- 
munities and of nations, as well as of individuals. 
The proper rule should be, ‘‘ in time of Peace 
cultivate the arts of Peace.”” So doing you will 
render the country truly strong and truly great— 
not by arousing the passions of War, not by 
nursing men to the business of blood, not by con- 
verting the land into a flaming arsenal, a maga- 
zine of gunpowder, or an ‘infernal machine,” 
all ready to explode—but by dedicating its whole 
energies to useful and beneficent works. 

In condemning the War System, as a barbar- 
ous and most wasteful agency, the token and 
relic of a state of society aliento Christian civi- 
lization, we may except the navy, so far as it 
may be necessary in the arrest of pirates, of 
traffickers i: Yuman flesh, and generally in pre- 
serving the police of thesea. But afterthe pres- 
ent survey, it will be difficult forthe unprejudiced 
mind to regard the array of fortifications and of 
standing armies, otherwise than as obnoxious 
to the condemnation which attaches to the War 
System. The fortifications are the instruments, 
jand the army are the hired champions of the 
great Duel of Nations. [Sumner’s Peace Ad- 
dress. 





THE TEMPERANCE DUTIES OF THE 
TEMPERATE. 


1. Men are not isolated individuals, each hav- 
ing a right w do what is Jegal and pleasant for 
himself alone. without regard to others. 

2. Those who are strong, and personally se- 

cure in moral character, ought, if need be, to 
deny themselves Some harmless gratifications, 
| for the sake of aiding the weak and tempted. 
| 3. Itis the duty of every man, positively, to 
|shape his life for the purpose of making his 
| neighbor, as well as himself, better. 
| These principles have their highest sanction, 
jand most glorious exemplification in the life of 
Jesus Christ, who came ‘‘ not to be ministered 
}unto, but to minister.’’ 
| In the light of these teachings of the Bible, I 
think we shall be very cleary guided to the fol- 
lowing position, with respect to the class of the 
community to whom allusion has been made, 
| viz : 
The temperate portion of society—those who 
| have already discharged all the duties toward them- 
| selves, which the Gospel principles of Temperance 
| demand—have duties to perform, out of themselves, 
| toward the tempted and the fallen. 

This point conceded, we are naturally led to 
the exposition of the temperance duties of the 
\temperate. ‘They will be seen at once, and of 
| necessity, to divide themselves into two classes, 
|viz: preventative and recuperative. Let us ex- 
|amine them in this order. 

1. What are the preventative duties of the tem- 
|perate? In other words, what can temperate 
| men do to keep other men trom becoming intem- 
|petate’ Duty is measured by capacity and op- 
|portunity, and if there is anything which they 
can do for this end, it is their cuty to do it. 

;  (1.) One thing which temperate men can do to 
| preveat others from becoming intemperate is, to 
|make it sure that they themselves are not, by 
junguarded words or deeds, stumbling blocks in 
| the way of others. 

It has almost passed into a proverb that one 
| inconsistent Christian is worse for the world than 
ja dozen Infidels. ‘The rectitude of a man’s cha- 
|racter gives force to his opinions, sometimes 
jeven more when those opinions are wrong, than 
when they are right; and a personally temper- 
jate man, who says or dves things which have a 
| vinous or alecoko.ic savor, wi! do more to ruin 
,some young man, that all the direct temptations 
jin Boston, 

(2.) Another thing which temperate men can 
|do as a preventative to Intemperance in others, 
| is, to make it known that their Temperance is a 
| inatter of conscience, and not of whim or fancy. 
|Intemperance in the use of strong drinks will 
never be banished from the land, until it is taken 
_out of the catalogue of inexpediences, and put it 
| into that of deadly sins 

Men have passions in other directions as well 
as the lusts of the throat. Why are chey not as 
freely gratified? Why is there as much moral- 
ity as there really is, among us in regard to the 
'sixth and seventh commandments? Not be- 
|cause depraved human nature might not find a 
| loathsome and diabolie pleasure in lust and mur- 
ider, but because they are held by good men to be 
| infanious—to be disgraceful, damning crimes. 
|In like manner the sin of drunkenness ought to 
| be judged as an offeuce against the body and the 
;soul, and the State—as done against the life tem- 
‘poral and the life everlasting—as something of 
{which a man cannot be guily and be decent be- 
‘fore men, or just before God. 
| Let some respectable and honored citizen 
casually and carelessly say in the ear of young 
/imen, in reference to the seventh commandment, 
|that the idea of anything right or wrong, in the 
ease is all a bugbear—that to be sure, he has al- 
| ways preferred in his own circumstances, purity 
jof lite, yet itis a thing which every man must 
settle for hinself—who does not see that the in- 
ifluence of his words must be deadly in the ex- 
treme, to those who look upon him as the oracle 
of what is sensible and polite in life. Let him 
say the opposite, and who does not see that their 
natural conscience, and mayhap their tender re- 
miniscence of a mother’s tearful words, may be 
strengthened thereby into a moral power which 
shall be the salvation of their life? 

(3.) Another thing (kindred to the last) which 
temperate inea ought to do, to save others from 
| Intemperance, is, to create a public sentiment 
| whieh shall mike it disgraceful to young men to 
| drink wine or strong drink. The importance of 
this, in the present condition of things, can hard- 
ly ever be estimated. Men are so much easily 
influenced by what others will think and say of 
| them, than by the simple considerations of right, 
that this becomes really the strongest practical 
lever fur moving the multitude. A man cannot 
long brave a powerfully opposed public senti- 
ment, unless he has conscience on his side. Let 
it be st once and forever settled, that no young 
man would be employed by our merchan's, or ad- 








street or inthe drawing-room by virtuous fe- 
males, who is known to commit the crime of 
drunkenness, even in its incipient, wineglass 
stages; and it would not be long before a new 
aspect would come over our city. Young men, 
if they wished to make bacchanalian beasts of 
themselves, would begin as if they wished to 
counterfeit or forge—would burrow duwn into 
some dark, damp, dismal hole, and glance guilt- 
ily over the left shoulder as they put down the 
bottle, as burglars watch for the Police. 

A single family may take such ground upon 
this subject, as shall influence perhaps a dozen 
young men, who, in many ways, feel their social 
power, and wish to be respectable in their eyes. 
This may save those twelve men, while at the 
same time silently, yet effectually appealing to 
other families to dw the same. Thus a neigh- 
borhood will, by and by, be set right. Let this 
be true of a few separate localities—hus be- 
coming the nuclei of blessing, and it will be both 
simple and natural for these several influences 
to widen and widen, till, from their several ex- 
tremes, they meet, and coalesce, and you have, 
as their result, your desired public opinion. This 
is evidently the process by which every moral 
reform has been achieved. And thus easy hag 
God made it fur men to do good, when they wish 
to do it enough to brave the needful trials and 
toils, ; 

(4.) Another thing which temperate men 
ought to do to save others fro:n Intemperance is, 
to cut off the supplies of the vice, 

No man has a right-to sell any of the forms 
of alcohol as a beverage As a beverage, it is 
demonstrably so unsafe fur the community, as to 





|mitted to our first society, or recognized in the_ 
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remove it into the catalogue of prohibited ar icles. ! 

Nothiag is clearet than the position that, on 
the common principles of legal justice, men have 
no tight to de that fot ptivate gain, whith is 
deeply and decidedly injurious to the community. 

This is recognized in the statutes of several 
States fur the suppression of Lotteries, and in 
the regulation of the sale of Gunpowder. It is 


telesiastical authority’ and in the use of the same 


———— a 


Christians, no intermission of sectarian feuds, 
till all shall unite,in submission to the same eg- 
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modes of worship. Is there any wisdom in such 
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an opinion—any of the wisdom which the Scrip- 
tures teach—any of the wisdom which ought to 
be gathered from eighteen centuries of experience! 

‘The evil in questign consists in this,—that 





recognized also, in an act of eur own statute | 
Book forbidding the sale of unwholesome provi- 
sions, as well as in many others of similar im- 
port which might be named. There are two, to 
which I may be pardoned for making fuller re- 
ference. In 1723, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetis passed an ‘* Act for preventing abuses In 
the distilling of rum and other strong liquors, 
with leaden heads or pipes’’—forbidting the same 
under the heavy penalty of £100 fer each offence, 
on the ground that liquors so distilled were poison- 
ous, and of course, deadly to the community. 
It only remains to show that liquors distilled 
through any ‘‘ heads or pipes’? are poisonous, 
and we have the case, under this very act. 
Again, we find upon our Statute Book the fol- 
lowing prohibitory law: ‘If any person shall 


put or throw into any water within this State, ; 


for the purpose of destroying any fish therein, 
anv of the cocculus indicus, otherwise called In- 
dian berry, or Indian cockle, or any other poison- 
ous substance, whether the same be mixed with 
any other substance or not, he shall forfeit 
the sum, &c. &c.”’ The reason of this law lies 
plainly in the danger of the community, from 
water thus poisoned, for the venal purpose of 
eatching fish easier than by the common me‘hod, 
Now I most respectfully submit that if it is 
right to protect the community from ponds-full 
of the solution of ‘ceculus indicus, otherwise 
called Indian berry or Indian cockle, or any other 
poisonous substance,” it is just and legal to pro- 
tect them also from casks and demijohns and 
junk-botttes full of the same rascally mixtures, 
concocted for the vile purpose of enabling cer- 
tain men to get rich faster than by honest toil. 
If it is wrong to poison fish, is it mght to poison 
men? 
The fact is, that all those principles of justice 
which manifest themselves for the restraint of the 
few for the good of the many, in our penal code 
(and of which nebody complains); by super-emi- 
nence of truth, apply to the endangering human 
lives by the sale of intoxicating liquors, simply 
that some of the hardest hearted men God ever 


suffered to live on his earth, may ‘accumulate | 


wealth thereby. The risk—the actual evil re- 
sult, bears no comparisen in the case of all the 
other prohibited articles united—to the danger 
here. And if the consideration of the »ublic 
good has made the one illegal, so, by an inten- 
sity of reasoning, it must the other. I repeat 
it, then—on the ordinary principles of common 
legislative justice, no mgn has, or can have, 
abstractly, a right to sell Ardent Spirits, in any 
disguise, as a beverage. 
be stopped. a 

But time and your patience will fail me, if | 
hasten not to our second subdivision of the re- 
sponsibilities of the temperate, and briefly in- 
quire : 

II. What are their reeuperative duties toward 
the tempted and fallen? What can they, and 
therefore, what ought they, to do for the refor- 
mation of those sad multitudes who have over- 
past the checks of conscience, the voice of a bet- 
ter nature, and the preventative influences of so- 
ciety and kindred, and are under the power of 
the destroyer? Permit me to suggest : 

1. Believe in the possidility of their recovery 
to virtue. Though a severe, it is not a hopeless 
Jabor for them to retrace their steps. God has 
aided many to come back even from these loath- 
somest gates of the grave. His Providence has 
proved it possible for the victim even in his last 
states. to reform, and in so doing has bidden us, 
relying on his aid, to have faith for all. 

2. Deal kindly, though faithfully, with these re- 
turning prodigals They cannot rise alone. 
They must be seconded by a cordial and cheer- 
ing sympathy, or they will sink again, helure 
their pliysical rallying is complete.—An eager 
and unwearied love must stand sentinel over their 
appetites, until conscience has had time to be 
strong again, and reason to raise up and resume 
her shattered throve. The bruised reed must 
not be broken by severe rebuke,—nor the smok- 
ing flax quenched by a chilling and aristocrative 
reserve. Drunkenness is both a moral and phy- 
sical disease, and its unhappy victims, in their 
efforts to recovery, should be treated with all that 
delicate consideration and cheerful encourage- 
ment, which mark our conduct toward any con- 
valescent invalid. 

3. It is the duty of the temperate to unite with 
others in active measures for the reeovery of the 
drunkard from his vice. 1 assume that it is the 
duty of the temperate to do something for the 
drunkard—and if so—to do the mest possible ; 
and assert that associated effurt, here as else- 
where, best eeonomizes time and strength, while 
at the same time, concentrating them most surely 
and most successfully toward a desired result.— 
{H. M. Dexter. 


THE EVIL OF SECTARIANISM. 

In every part of the world, these who profess 
to be the tullowers of Christ are organised in 
discordant and rival sects, and are distinguished 
from each other by party names and party badges 
and watchwords, quite as much as they are dis- 
tinguished from te world by the manifestation 
of their common attachment to Christ. This 
condition of the great Christian commonwealth 
is sometimes unadvisedly spoken of as a good 
thing ; and doubtless it is a good thing in com- 
parison with the dead uniformity, which might 
be obtained by the suppression of intellectual 
freedom and of the sense of individual responsi- 
bility to God. But considered in itself and in 
its consequenses, rather than in its origin asa 
necessary incident of the great right of private 
judginent, it is commonly and justly acknowledg- 
ed to be an evil. And yet, we apprehend there 
are few who have distinetly considered what the 
evil is. 

What then is the precise evil of Sectarian- 
ism t Whatis it in the present condition of the 
universal church, which Paul, if he wee writ- 
ing to the churches of this day, would rebuke as 
he rebuked the spirit of faction in the church at 
Corinth t ‘‘Is Christdivided? Was Paul eru- 
ecified for you’ Or were ye baptized in the 
name of Paul ?”’ 

The evil in question is not that there are vari- 
ous opinions among Christians on what are 
commonly recogoised as important points of 
Christian doctrine. Doubtless the ertent to 
which doctrinal differences are carried is an evil, 
and is intimately connected with the evil now ia 
Sut the fact that diversities exist in 
the understanding and logical explanation of 
Christian doetrines, isa fact altogether different 
from the division of Christians into hostile par- 
ties. To insist that there can be no union of 
Christians except on the basis of perfect identity 
respecting every point of theolgy, is to make 
union forever impossible. The Scriptures pro- 
pose go such condition of union. 
weak in the faith, reeeive ye, but not to doubt- 
ful disputations.” They manifestly expect that 
while some are strong and clearin their appre- 
hensions of trath, and have made superior at- 
tainments in evangelical knowijedge, there will 
be others whose prejudices and narrowness must 
be kindly endured, whose ignorance must be 
gently instructed, whose errors must be gradu- 
aily removed. All experience tells us that such 
diversities of knowledge, afid consequently of 
understanding and opinion, are to be expected. 
Such differences exist, at the present moment, 
not only between different communions founded 
each on its own doctrinal basis, but between op- 
posite parties within the pale of cach commu- 
nion ;—nay such differenees exist in every par- 
ty and in every particular church. It may even 
be doubted whether any two individuals can be 
found on earth, whose opinions on every ques- 
tion of doctrine would be found, if thoroughly 
sified, perfectly the same. And how can it be 
otherwise when God's revelation to men is made 
in human language, addressed to the human ap- 
prehensions, and tobe interpreted by human 
faculties ? Common sense answers the question. 
Diversity of opinion on questions of theological 
doctrine is one thing. ‘The division of Christ's 
followers into rival and contentious factions is 
another thing. Nor does the latter proceed 
from the former by any legitimate necessity. 

It is also important to observe the difference 
between the evil which we are attempting to de- 
fine, and the fact that various Christian assem- 
blies, and various collective bodies of Christians, 
have their own various forms of church govern- 
ment and of worship. There are thosewho are 
confident that diversities in church government 
aud in torms of worship, are the very evil in 
question, and that there can be nu peace among 


question. 


The business ought to | 


‘‘Him that is | 


differences of theologicalopinion, and differences 
of outward form and administration, and differen- 
ces of judgment on complicated ethical questions, 
are seized as occasions for the exercise of a fac- 
tious and contentious spirit in the Church of 
God. The seetarian spirit is the spirit which 
cannot tolerate a necessary and legitimate (or at 
least an inevitable and tolerable) diversity. It is 
‘he spirit which must needs bring all parties to 
an exact uniformity. Itis the spirit which 
makes uniformity, to an unwarranted and unrea- 
,sonable degree, the condition of religious friend- 
iship and fellowship. 

If the question be asked, who are Christians 
‘that may be recognised and respected as Chris- 
‘tians, we answer, those who receive and prac- 
Itice the Christian religion. If it be asked, what 
‘is the Christian religion which all who are to be 
;respected as Christians must accept and practice, 

we answer, by referring to the Holy Scriptures 
i which are its only authoritative records. ora 
; more precise and compendious answer, we refer 
to those ancient and accepted summaries, the 
\ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
{ments as expounded by Christ in his Sermon on 
‘the Mount. The firstas summing up the historic 
essence of the Christian faith—the story of the 
igospel. The secondas the authentic standard of 
\Christian worship. The third as the Divine 
jcompend ofall Christian duty. These are famil- 
jiarly spoken of by old writers as the credenda, 
ithe things to be delieved, the things to be pray- | 
ed for, and the things to be done. He also be- 
| lieves devoutly in God the Father Almighty, Mak- 
jer of heaven and earth ; and in Jesus Christ his 
|ouly Son our Lord, who was conceived by the 
| Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary, who 
| suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
jand buried, who rose again the third day, who 
jascended into heaven and sitteth on the right 
|hand of God the Father Almightv, and who 
|thence will come to judge the living and the 
jdead. Healso believes in the holy universal 
church ; the communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body and ihe 
life everlasting. He who thus believes in sim- 
|plicity and godly sincerity, holds the essential 
| things of Christian faith. 
| In like manner, he whose devout desires are 
daily offered up to God in conformity with that | 
model and guide of devotion which the Saviour | 
gave to his disciples, is a Christian worshiper ; | 
his worship, wherever ‘‘said or sung,”’ 1s essen | 
\tially Christian worship. And so he who con- | 
\scientiously and diligently, with the fear of God | 
lin the faith of Christ, and with the hope of 





‘strength and guidance from the Holy Spirit, un-| 
dertakes and endeavors to obey the ten com- | 
imandments as expounded by Christ, is sound in 
|regard to the essential things of Christian duty. | 
The sectarian spirit is the spirit which goes be- | 
yond these essential things, with a domineer-| 
ling and inexorable demand for uniformity,—the | 
| spirit of those who, while they demand for them- | 
|selves full liberty of judgment, deny that liberty | 
ito others. Accordingly, when it has framed its | 
}own theological exposition of Christian doctrine, | 
| (as every Christian, and every Christian church 
{has a right to do,) itdisowns and denounces all 
| who argue differently. When it has framed its 
own arrangements for worship and order in the 
|church, it disfranchises and unechurches all who 
jare of a different taste or judgment. 
| has decided for itself ona disputed point of Chris- 
tian duty, it excommunicates those whose deci- 
| sion swerves from that mark to the right or to 
|the left. 

Under the influence of this spirit, every differ- 


ence becomes dismemberment, and every variety 


of mental constitution or habits tends toa dis- 
ruption of all friendly relations. There is a far 
| better state of things just now in respect to sec- 
tarian hostilities, than there was thirty or even 


twenty years ago, but to how great an extent is 


| it true even now, that the visible formal ties, the 
| public recognitions and relations which connect 


jone Christian with another, connect them net as) 
| members of Christ, but rather as members of this | 


}or that sectarian body. One Christian is united 
/to another ina formai fellowship, not so much 
| because they agree with other Christians, as be- 
eause they differ from other Christians ; the vis- 
ible bend of their fellowship is not so much that 
they are both Christians, as itis that they are 
both Congregationalists, or both Baptists, or both 
Episcopalians ; it isnot that they both rejoice to 


;sit at the feet of Jesus, as itis that they are both | 
| Calvinists, or both Lutherans, or both Wesley-| 


ans, or both followers of some other human lead- 

ler. In the exercise of the sectarian spirit, he 
,who is of Paul, he who is of Apollos, and he 
who is of Cephas, refuse to tolerate each other's 
| variant opinions, and habitually fail to recognise 
leach other in that higher relation in which they 
|are one in Christ. [Independent. 


‘'SLANDERERS, MALE AND FEMALE. 


Blessing and bane are so closely coupled in all 
| matters pertaining to the good things of life, that 
|we need not wonder that many ills flow out of 
levery abuse of the gift ufspeech. Talk is sponta- 

neous as breathing, as we have said but it is far 
from being always as inoffensive. White handed 
| Brinvilliers, who poisoned a few people, will be 
for ages held up to execration. Have we 


never seen a woman who has poisoned twice as/ 


many, for life and death, and who yet passes for 
a good sort of a woman? ‘ apt to speak her mind, 
but meaning no harm,’’—with so little appear- 
ance of premeditation or evil intent do her cruel- 
est stabs come. She does not report what she 
| has heard—or she has it from good authority— 
jor she did not say more than others said! Inthe 
/eourse of a morning visit she will skewer a whole 
jstreet of her *‘ friends ’’ like a lunch of kibaubs, 
land all peppered for the most fastidious palate. 
And it must not be thought that women are the 
only sinners in thisregard. There are inen, too, 
| who, without the excuse of vacuity or idleness, 
jtake a dreadful pleasure in stripping from their 
leompeers the garb in which they appear to the 
| world, and this under a pretence of love of truth 
and justice. These disinterested. champions of 
truth and justice are the last men to lay bare 
their own conscious secret faults to the public 
eye for the publie good. Let us pray that the 
'thing upon which we value ourselves most may 
|never be mentioned in their hearing! Be it wit 
lor wealth, beauty or good humor, humanity, 
| steadfastness, sincerity, or delicacy, pre-eminence 
lin fashion orin learning, success in literature, 
| patience in sorrow, honest effort in adversity, or 
|what not,—though it be the immediate jewel of 
lour souls, no card-house was ever demolished 


with greater coolness than will this faverite wing | 


lor turret of character be by the cvo! breath of the 
|habitual detractor. He speaks daggers, and 
levery other word stabs. [Mrs. Kirkland. 





Worxrneo Curistians.—Learn to be working 
‘Christians. ‘** Be ye doers of the word, and not 
‘hearers only, deceiving your own souls.”’ 
very striking to see the uselessness of many 
Christians. Are there none of you who know 
what it is to be selfish in your Christianity? You 
‘have seen a selfish child go into a secret place to 
enjoy some delicious morse] undisturbed by its 
companions? So it is with some Christians, 
They feed upon Christ and forgiveness, but it is 
all alone and aJ] for themselves. 
| Are there not some of you, who can enjoy 
being a Christian, while your dearest friend is 
‘not, and you will not speak to him? See, here you 
have got your work to do, When Christ found 
‘you, he said, ‘* Go work in my vineyard.”” What 
were you saved for, if it was not to spread salva- 
tion? What blessed for? Oh, my Christian 
\friends, how little you live as if you were the 
servants of Christ! how much idle time and idle 
\talk you have! This is not like a good servant. 
How many things you have to do for yourself! 
This is 


|—how few for Christ and his people! 
not like a good servant.—[McCheyne. 


We po not Pray Enoven. Felix Nef once 
imade the following comparison: ‘* When a 
| pump is frequently used, but little pains are ne- 
cessary to have water; the water pours out at 
the first stroke, because it is high. , But if the 
‘pump has not been used for a long time, the wa- 
iter gets low ; and when you want it, you must 
' pump it a long while, and the water comes ouly 
after great efforts. Jt isso with prayer; if we 
‘are instant in prayer, every little circumstance 
awakens the disposition to pray, and desires and 
,words arealwaysready. But if we neglect pray- 





When it} 


It is} 


SUNDAY TRAVELLING. 


We have received a copy of a recent Sunday 
newspaper, containing a sermon by an eminent 
clergyman, entirely devoted to the advocacy of 
Sunday railroad trains. We have read it with 
unqualified dissent aud unmingled regret. If we 
may be allowed to quote the trite witticism of 
Talleyrand, ‘‘ it was more than a sin,—it was a 
mistake.’ Supposing the measure under dis- 
cussion justifiable, and the scruples of the more 
religious groundless, still these are not the days 
in which Mammon needs the preacher’s help to 
secure his own rights, nor yet in which exces- 
sive conscientiousness is a crying evil. Indeed 
scruples for conscience’ sake have become so in- 
frequent, that we look upon them with reverence 
as the memorials of a less wordly and more be- 
lieving generation. Sooner would we yield up 
any measure of our own freedom as to points 
that may be mooted, than wound the tender con- 
sciences of those, whom humanely speaking we 
may call our weaker brethren, but whose very 
weakness is a token of spiritual health and 
strength. If railroad corporations can make 
money by Sunday trains, they will not wait fora 
pulpit license ; and the very men, whose cupidity 
will not let them suspend the running of their 


, engines, will be among the first to scorn and 


spurn the license and the pulpit from which it 
issues. 

But our preacher is not even willing that the 
question of Sunday trains should be left open. 
He denies the right to obtrude their objections. 
In so doing they interfere with the Christian (') 
liberty of those, who “‘ regard not the day,” and 
whose undoubted prerogative it is to thunder 
their non-regard through quiet villages and in the 
audience of worshipping assemblies. And espe- 
cially, men bave no right to possess any supe- 
rior reverence for the Sabbath, so long as they 


are not as vehemently opposed as the preacher 


to certain social wrongs and evils, which he 
deems worse than Sabbath-breaking. But we 
would remind him, that the true question is not, 
whether inaction on the subject of slavery isa 
greater sin than the violation of the Sabbath, 
but whether natural or revealed religion attaches 
any peculiar sanctity tothe Sabbath. If this last 
question be answered in the affirmative, two 
wrongs do not make aright, nor can the sin of 


| indifference to the slave or the preference of the 


Union to certain specific plans for the abolition 
of slavery, render it the sinner’s duty to violate 
the Sabbath also. If there are those, who are 
more strict in keeping the ritual than the mora! 
law, the voice of Christian wisdom is not, 
‘* Despise the ritual and keep the moral law,” 
but, ** These things ye ought to have done, and 
not to leave the others undone.”’ 

Whatever judgment may be formed concern- 
ing the Sabbath, the Church and the Sabbath 
| are indissolubly bound together, and the perma- 
| nence of the one depends on the sanctity in which 
the other is held. If the day of worship is to be 
secularized, the house of worship must be desert- 
ed, and the preacher's function must decline and 
die out. Unless there be some ground of reli- 
gious duty, on which men are to cease from bu- 
siness and unnecessary journeying on the Lord's 
day, there is no good reason why they should on 
| that day hear sermons and unite in social devo- 
If reverence for the Sabbath be an evil to 
| be reformed or a nuisance to be abated, he who 

so regards it ought certainly not to shrink from 
assailing it. But the pulpit is no place for him. 
|The sermon is fittingly given to the * Sunday 
Ledger,’’ but it wasa wrong and an injury to 
preach it. It has been well said, ‘‘ He who 


| 


tion. 


throws stones at the church windows ought to 
stand outside.” We would the 
ought in this sententious maxim ; for if free ut- 


’ 


emphasize 


terance isevery man’s right, it still is every 
| man’s duty to choose an appropriate and honest 
| place for the promulgation of whatever doctrine 
he feels bound to publish. 


| ployed to maintain and defend the established in- 
So long as he can do this 


The minister is em- 


| stitution of religion. 
| conscientiously and heartily, Jet him oecupy the 
| pulpit. His inability to do this any longer with- 
out compromising his own integrity renders it 
|incumbent on him to resign his office, and to 
choose such other modes of publishing his opin- 
;lons as the secular press or lecture room may 
leave open for him. 

The question of the Sabbath is by no means 
| disposed of, when it is shown that the Jewish 
i law of the Sabbath involved many commands 
| and prohibitions inconsistent with Christian free- 
Before this institution is to be set aside, 
it must be shown, how without it the labourer is 
to be insured his needful seasons of relaxation, 
how social worship and seligious communion 
are to be maintained without the setting apart 
of consecrated seasons for this end, or how with- 
out such worship and communion a sense of 
religious obligation is to be preserved, nourish- 
ed, diffused and transmitted. Humanly speak- 
ing, Christianity could survive the Sabbath, 
| only long enough to win notoriety for its ghastly 


i 
| 


| decline and lingering death. We have yet to 
‘Jearn what harm the Sabbath does, what rights 
are invaded by the reverence with which it is 
| still regarded, whet social wrongs or individual 
| sins it helps sustain. We trust that we have 
| not yet to learn by woful experience, what evil, 
guilt and misery must flow from its general dis- 


use or desecration. 


dom. 





Sunday trains are advocated on the ground that 
| they enable those who have toiled all the week 
to enjoy the country air, to visit their friends, 
and to take the reereation for which their em- 
ployers give them no otherseason. We believe 
| that sober and well disposed persons of this class 
| are in general satisfied with the domestic repose 
and quiet, the walk to the sanctuary, and the 
means of mental and religious improvement prof- 
fered by the Lord's day. Where Sunday trains 
have been established, they have not been filled 
by the industrious and worthy portion of the 
community, but by the idle, dissipated and cor- 
rupt,—by the very class of people, against whose 
society it would be well that the better portion 
| of the poor should be sedulously guarded. The 
chief benefit that results from such an arrange- 
|ment would be the weekly depletion of city 
rowdyism, which is more than counterbalanced 
by its overflow into surrounding villages and ru- 
ral haunts, where it is unsufferable annoying and 
pestilential. We would indeed have more 
thought taken than has yet been for the recrea- 
tion of the laboring classes. They most of all, 
on account of the unspiritual routine of the 
week’s service, need the unbroken consecration 
of the Sabbath for the good of their higher na- 
tures. But we cannot think that any injurious 
results would follow, or any less work be done, 
if the time of weekly labor ceased on Saturday 
noon, and thus by the weekly half-holiday the 
temptation of Sabbath-breaking were diminished, 
and the needs of the physical and social nature 
provided for. This is « privilege generally ac- 








ler, it is difficult for us to pray ; for the water in 
‘the well gets low.” 


corded to the slaves on the southern plantations. 


—_ —- - 


Can it be less needed by farm servants, journey- 
men or factory operatives ! 

One consideration to be taken into the account 
in this matter of Sunday trains is, that, if they 
are run, a very large number of engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, brakemen and station masters, 
must be, not occasionally, but permanently cut! 
off from the privileges of the Sabbath, and must! 
be put and kept undera ban of virtual excommu- 
nication. Such a procedure, involving the inter- 
ests for both worlds of so large a class of our 
fellow-men, can be justified only on the plea of 
a necessity so manifest, intense and earnest, as 
to supersede positive law. 

The public have important interests at stake in 
this issue. Steam is a fearful agent, when un- 
der the management of the reckless and irre- 
sponsible. We need for the guidance of our 
public conveyances ewinently sober, trustworthy, 
faithful men, such men as love the Sabbath and 
the sanctuary, We could specify lines of rail- 
road almost exclusively under the management 
of such men, on which accidents never take place, 
and the risk of life and limb is represented by an 
inappreciable fraction. But persons of this class 
will resign their places rather than their Sab- 
baths; or, if they keep their places on the rail-| 
road and forsake their seats in the house of pray- 
er, it will be with a rapid deterioration of cha- 
racter. Weshouki deem it an immense public 
evil for our railroads to come under the control 
of the class of men, who will consent to ren the 
Sunday trains. We write only what we know, 
when we say that we must lose in that event 
many of the very functionaries, whose caution, 
fidelity and courtesy are among our chief secu- 
rities and comforts in travelling, and to whom we 
owe it, not only that the strong and self-reliant 
can pursue their journey in safety, but that inva- 
lids, children and unprotected females find their 
condition an unfailing claim upon urbanity and 
kindness, 


NEW MEETING MINISTRY TO THE 
POOR. 


REPORT PRESENTED TO THE ANNUAL GEN- 
ERAL MEETING. 





FIFTH 


This New Meeting is the meeting house of 
the congregation in Birmingham, England, of 
which Dr. Priestley was once the Pastor. And 
this is the Annual Report of a Domestic Mission, 
maintained by that Christian Society. 

In connection with this Mission, there is a min- 


for an established faith. His mind is pecuharly 
open to doubt. He knows enough for doubt, not 
enough for belief. He hears some casual objec- 
tion of skepticism. He istoo ignorant both of 
what Chrisanity is, and of its evijences, to answer 
it, It may be utterly trifling and frivolous, but it 
is too much for him. [t sends a jar through his 
mind and creates a general feeling of distrust and 
uncertainty. He feels that he has not even settled 
the primary question, whether Christianity is or is 
not true He hears other objections,and in his ig 

norance of the general subject, they are sufficient 
to shatter his loosely compacted faith. The only 
way to relieve himself from this state, is to make 
himself acquainted with Christiamty in the same 
way as he would with any other important sub- 
ject. 

3. But now comes in another element He is 
entering the business of life, is engrossed with 
plans and hopes and cares, and is likely to think 
that he has no time for those inquiries which he is 
conscious that he needs. His mind sinks into.a 
permanent uncertainty and doubt. He sees around 
him various religious sects. He knows nothing 
respecting the merits of the questions which they 
discuss. He easily thinks that truth is unattaina- 
ble, and at Jength, through the force of habit and 
the decay of religious feeling, thinks it not worth 
the seeking ; and so he goes on through life, not 
disbelieving, but in a State of unbelief. He may 
respect Christianity, may choose not to disregard its 
institutions, but after all, it has little power over 
him. 

There is another class who pursue the same gen- 
eral course, but with whom, from the greater 
strength of the religious sentiment, the result is 
different, Their religous feelings repel the sugges- 
‘ions of skepticism, but they have no settled religious 
sonvictions on which to steady and support them- 
selves. Their feelings are like the wreaths of 
mist which hang in the air and drift this way or 
that with the passing breeze. Such persons are at 
the mercy of every enthusiast and fanatic, whom 
they meet. They know enough for superstition, 
but not enough for faith. 

But what remedy for this? We believe it is to 
be found only in the more thorough and systemat- 
ic religious instruction of the young. We think 
that this is the great want in the religious minis- 
trations of our time. Enough is done to awaken 
the religious sensibilities of children, and there is 
enough preaching to the mature. The great need 
is that young men and young women should start 
in lite well-instructed in that religion which, if 
any, is to be theirs. The more complete the edu- 
cation in other departments, the more essential in 





ister of rare spirit and efficiency, Mr. J. G. 
Brooks. There is a large chapel, in which there 
are Sabbath and week-day services—there isa 
Sunday School—there is a girls’ evening school 
—there is a sewing class—there is a day schoo! 
—and there is a fund for rendering relief to the 
needy, by gifts of food, clothing, and the means 
of obtaining medical advice. And, also in connec- 
tion with this Mission, there is a People’s In- 
struction Society, with a Library, with a Read- 
ing-room, supplied with newspapers and period- 
icals, and in which lectures are delivered; and 
the number of members in this Society is about 
six hundred and fifty. 

And there are evening classes for instruction 
in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic—there is 
a Singing class—there is a class for the study 
of Grammar, &c.—there is an Elocution class— 
there is a Discussion class, and there is a Chess 
class. 

And all these classes and schools, and other 
jagencies of good, are only the half of what the 
Unitatians of Birmingham maintain in support 
of the Mission.to the Poor. For there is sup- 
ported by the fnitarians of Birmingham, another 
Domestic Mission, with a beautful chapel and 
fine school rooms, and an indefatigable minister, 
the Rev. Thomas Bowring. 

And besides these institutions, there are sup- 
ported by the Unitarian Societies of that town, 
immensely large Sunday Schools, good Day 
Schools, a Brotherly Society, Fellowship Funds, 
and a noble edifice, in which a number of girls 
are lodged, maintained, clothed, educated, and 
singularly well-fitted for usefulness in life. 

And all this is done by three not very numer- 
ous congregations. 

Any mention of the theology, which Dr. Priest- 


Birmingham, is suggestive to American Unita- 
rians only of materialism, and necessarianism, 
and other doctrines of coulness, and: mechanical 
life. But it is time that it should be known 
here, that in Dr. Priestley’s theology, there must 
have been some one good, deep root. The tree 
may be known by its fruit, and it has borne good 
fruit in England. 

It has produced some indisposition to the duc- 
trines of spiritualism; and it has ripened but little 
denominational success. This is true; but there 
are other things quite as true, which are litile 
known here. English Unitarianism has been the 
religious incitement of not a few of the noblest 
benefactors of society. And it has been the in- 
spiration, by which not a few men have lived he- 
roic lives, enduring orthodox persecution and 
episcopalian oppression. And what is best in 
the public spirit of very many towns has very 
largely had its beginning and maintenance from 
within Unitarian Churches. 

Numbers and circumstances allowed for, per- 
haps there has never been a class of men superior 
to the Unitarians of England, in public spirit and 
public usetulness. Most commonly theirservices 
have been of an unobtrusive yet most éffectual 
kind. In many towns they are ** the salt of the 
earth ;’’ their excellence being especially that of 
character. 

Coleridge and Southey, and some episcopalian 
writers, havé been authorities by whose repre- 
sentations English Unitarians have been too ex- 
clusively judged in America, Coleridge was 
what he was, and Southey was a Tory, who had 
once been a Radical ; and usually episcopalian 


dipped in the gall of bitterness. But the works 
of a man are more trustworthy testimony about 
him than the scoffs or the charges of his enemies. 
And after the perusal of what has been written 
above, there will be few persons but will be will- 
ing at least to give honor to the Unitarians of 
Birmingham. Ww. M 


HOW TO CREATE SKEPTICISM OR 
SUPERSTITION. 

From the age of sixteen to twenty-five, the heart 
is not only peculiarly open to religious impressions, 
but the mind generally craves distinct ideas on the 
great subjects of which religion treats. During 
this period, in most cases, one’s religious direction 
is taken for life. Ifa young person allows it to go 


ceives, there are several results which almost ne- 
cessarily follow. 

when he is most sensitive to its claims, witha cer- | 
tain careless disregard, and this habit as he grows | 
older will grow stronger and deaden his religious | 
sensibilities. 

2. He ensers on life with no settled religious con- 
victions, his mind all afloat, with no definite knowl- 
edge of what Christ taught, with enough frag- 
mentary knowledge of Christianity to enable him 
tojoin in any rambling discussion, but not enough 








authors in England describe Unitarians with pens | 


by, without making himself acquainted with the been responsibility, 
principles of the religion which he nominally re-| ments 


this, in order that the balance of mind and the bal- 
| ance of subjects nay be preserved. There can be 

no security for the healthful power of religion over 
| society, unless the young be s9 educated as to form 
for themselves intelligent and settled religious con- 
| Victions, 

For this reason we have_taken great interest in 
the efforts made by the Middlesex Sunday School 
| Association, to provide a series of text-books for a 
| regular and systematic course of religious instruc. 
}uion. Itis proposed that the series shall consist 
first of Hymns and a simple Catechism, then ques- 
| tions on the New and Old Testaments, to be foliow- 
| ed by books on Natural Theology, the Evidences 
| of Christianity, Christian Ethicsand Doctrines and 
| Practical Piety. They have recently published a 
| little work by Archbishop Whately, containing In- 
| troductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, as a 
{part of this series. It seems to be well fitted for 
its purpose, and we trust that the Association will 
| go on with the good work it has begun. We be- 

lieve that it is engagedin supplying what is our 
| greatest want. We are persuaded that in order 
|to promote the morality, religion and welfare of 
| the next generation, one of the very first and most 
| essential conditions is to promote clear, intelligent, 


| 


settled religious convi-tions. 





THE STUMP ORATOR. 


| We may from time to time have spoken some- 
| what irreverently of Carlyle. His extravagance, 
| the contortions of his style, his one-sidedness 


| in one publication, repel us, while his next at- 


_— 


of monastic musings, the enthusiasm of Luther’s 
soul was condensed into @ force sufficient to 
shake the world. Nearly all men who have car- 
tied the world forward—grea’ pat inventors, pcets, 
reformers, statesmen, artists, saints—have spent 
their early years in comparative retirement ; and 

it is surprising how little they bave ever advanced 

beyond the line which they had reached, before 

they became famous and public, It is a common 

experience with all men that what they talk much 

of beforehand, is very likely not to be done. 

There is no false pretence in this, but the enthu- 

siasm needed for action has been diffused and 

lost in talk. For this reason the maxim is a 
just one which teaches‘us to expect little from 
great talkers. A man must have an immense 
vitality who after talking largely and loudly, 
can act energetically. The men who have acted 
with most effect have uttered themselves _princi- 
pally throngh action. Cromwell and Washing- 
ton, and Howard and Charlemagne, and a hun- 
dred others like these, were indifferent speech- 
makers. They would have been driven in con- 
fusion from the platform by any of our eloquent 
holiday orators. It by no means follows from 
this, however, that the orator is most of a man. 

The title ot Carlyle’s pamphlet brings to mind 
what we believe to be one of the great evils 
of this country, and that is, stump-speech-mak- 
ing. There are those who regard this custom 
which so prevails in some parts of our country 
as one worthy of imitation. They mistake its 
influence. No more debasing inffuence both for 
mind and character could be invented than that 
of spending months, during every political can- 
vass, on the stump. 

Speeches are not made from that rostrum to 
convince the intelligent, but to gain the votes 
of the floating mass of the ignorant. The 
speech is accommodated to those who are ad- 
dressed. The great business is to tell a good 
story, to throw ridicule on an antagonist, to pre- 
sent popular points in a way to strike the popu- 
Jar mind, and to avoid the discussion of those 
great principles, to understand which requires 
investigation, reflection and time. This cheap- 
ening of one’s mind, this accommodation of one’s 
self to ignorance, prejudice and passion, this 
attempt for selfish and personal ends to get 
round and take in the multitude, can never be 
long continued without degrading a man both 
mentally and morally. He grows rich in speech, 
and poor in soul. And when this power of 
ceaseless talking is supposed to imply the wis- 
dom needed in legislation, the delusion is one 
which, if not dispelled, must be fatal to the coun- 
try. Asa general rule it ought to be taken for 
granted that the same discipline which has iade 
one a stump orator has unfitted him for any po- 
sition that requires wisdom, independence, and 
uprightness. Of course, there may be excep- 
tions ; but we believe the country would be a 
gainer, if skill in stump oratory were made an 
absolute disqualification for a seat in Congress. 
At the present time, a large part of the members 
of Congress from certain portions of the country, 
occupy their place because of their skill in stump- 
speech-making They are men, many of whom 
have spent weeks or months in traversing their 
districts and making speeches to their constitu- 
ents on the great questions of the day. Many 
were probably chosen over their competitors, not 
because they were wiser or more upright, but 
because they were more prompt and fluent in 
speech. And whatcomesofit? Forsix months 


putting aside at the most twenty or twenty-five, 
and those generally made by men whose training 
has not been on the stump, but in quite a differ- 
ent school, how few have been the speeches 
| which have been even respectable for good sense, 
| for patriotic feeling, or for broad and national 
| views. 

But we by no means confine this criticism to 
political life. Asa people, we have too high a 





| tracts us by its vigorous thought, its resolute 
| insight, its contempt of what is superficial, and 
| its manly dealing with a great subject. 
| making all possible abatements, he is one of the 
| ablest thinkers and writers of the present day, 
|and few living authors have left so deep a print 


ley once taught so successfully in the town of| of themselves on the mind of the time. The 


| fifth of his Latter-day Pamphlets is on the Stump 
|Orator. The subject is one of the first magni- 
| tude, and of greater interest in this country than 
| in any other. 
| tis surprising how nearly all of the higher 
‘Kinds of education look primarily and princi 
| pally to the artof speech. The spelling-book, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, elocution, the study of 
| languages have for a principal end the cultiva- 
| tion of the faculty of putting into words what is 
| in the mind. What are deemed the more intel- 
| lectual occupations to a great extent deal in 
| words. Law, theology, politics, book-writing, 
the editing of newspapers and periodicals—the 
first essential of all success in these departments, 
is skill and readiness in the use of words. The 
most eloquent talker secures the admiration of 
the crowd, and nearly all places of distinction. 
| Every thing fosters and encourages the faculty 
‘of speech. Education is not so much directed 
tomake men noble and wise, as to cultivating 
the rhetorical art of uttering noble sentiments 
and of putting a wise show on such notions as 
one sees fit to defend. Every thing runs to 
tongue. There is an incontinence of talk. 
‘* People that have missions’ mean generally 
'by this that they wish to occupy the platform 
and talk. There is the disposition to consider 
/nothing of value, till it has uttered itself in 
words. The most sacred feelings are dragged 
out into the public meeting. Of course the ob- 
jection is not to the legitimate use of the tongue, 
| but that so much of the higher education is so 
| ordered as to be less a discipline for essential 
qualities of mind and character than a prepara- 
tion forexhibition. ‘The vendency is bad every 
| way. 
| It mistakes the true purpose of education, 
| which is to raise one to the highest level of man- 
|hood, to make him wise, upright, devout and 
| brave, to prepare him to act and not merely to 
| talk. And in this sense, there are multitudes of 
| men who have scarcely read a book and whose ut- 
terance is clumsy and imperfect, who are better ed- 
ucated than they who can talk a leash of languages 
and who have a mouth full of words to de 








| blown out like a jugglers ribbons or flames, 
| (often as fictitious and meaningless as they,) on 


Some of the best educated 
| men we have known have been farmers whose 
| chief conversation was with nature and a few 
|good books ; sea-captains, whose teachers had 
danger and the great ele- 
| amicst which they lived ; women, who 


_ in sorrow and solitude had sounded the depths of 


the least occasion. 


} 
1. He has formed the habit of treating religion, | the bumwen heart, desper:than the plasmet of 


the metaphysician sinks ; and others in similar 
positions who had learned to act wisely, energet- 
ically, nobly, but many of whom had slight pow- 
er of speech. 

Talking does little towards making the man. 
The higher qualities thrive best in silence. Itis 
remarkable how great hearts and enterprises have 
been matured in solitude. In the plains of Mid- 
ian, Moses meditated his great work. In years 


After | 


|Tespect universally for the power of talk. In 
| philanthropy we expect to accomplish everything 


we have had a succession of speeches, and after 








el 


without emotions of gratitude and affection. His 
intellectual perceptions were as quick as light. 
ning, and as penetrating. Under a massive, 
unpolished exterior, were the warmest, the most 
genial and generous feelings, _Whatever-he en- 
gaged in at all, he entered upon with his whole 
might. No man labored more earnestly in the 
cause of temperance : he used to relate the most 
curious incidents which occurred to him in con- 
nection with conversationa) lectures, which he 
often gave against the use of tobacco. We 
have never known a man who excelled him jn 
the mingled humor and pathos of his narrative 
conversation ; or who equalled him in the power 
of imparting valuable knowledge by entertaining 
anecdotes. His influence was felt all around in 
every direction for fifty miles. Men felt that 
here was a man whom they could rely upon in 
every extremity of disease and pain. The suf- 
ferings of thousands and tens of thousands have 
been alleviated by him ; hundreds and hundreds 
on the edge of the grave have by his skill been 
restored to their friends. His genial and cheer. 
ful spirit has dispelled the gloom of many a sad 
chamber and given hope to the desponding, 
We look back on such a life with devout 
thankfulness, His deeds of unrequited charity 
and beneficence were performed as if he per- 
formed them not, his left hand not being per- 
mitted or not caring to know what his right - 
hand did. His best actions came from him like his 
words, as if he could not help them. He died 
as he always wished that he might, in the har- 
ness, with faculties unimpaired till within a few 
days of his death. 





CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 


[We will not attempt to conceal the pleasure 
with which we hail every indication of a warmer 
sympathy among religious bodies. What fol- 
lows is from an eminent clergyman with whom 
we have no personal acquaintance, but whose 
words are none the less welcome to us on that 
account :] 

sae > j . I give thanks not only 
on account of the good will that has bestowed the 
gift, but on account of the nature of the-gift. It 
ie very gratifying to me to see the present ten- 
dencies of your paper—the disposition to build 
up rather than to break down—the effort to raise 
yourselvesand other men up to the level of true 
Christian principles, rather than to bring those 
principles down to our level—the disposition to 
exalt the Lord Jesus Christ rather than to degrade 
him—the tendency to true faith rather than to 
infidelity—and the tendency to true charity which 
is love tothe neighbor, rather than to selfish- 
ness, sectarianism and domination. ‘These things 
{ love and honor, and I wish to have you know 
that I do. 

‘** | hepe that I have some of the same spirit 
in myself. I regard it as produced by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, and [ conceive that 
one of the effects of receiving it is that it gives us 
the power of perceiving it in others, and that it 
gives us a disposition to rejoice in it, to acknow- 
ledge it, and to fraternize with it wherever we 
do see it. 

‘* Gentlemen, I am very respectfully, 

‘* Your friend and fellow-servant, 
*“*Tromas Worcester.” 


Boston, May 23. 





THE CUBAN INVASION. 

The tendency to hero-worship isa very capital 
tendency, both in a ‘* useful and ornamental” 
point of view, when there are heroes extant to 
be worshipped. But carried beyond that limiza- 
tion, it is liable to involve men in wrongs as well 
as blunders, to make them both criminal and ri- 
diculous. There have been persons in this 
country, for some time past, who would appear 
to have been desperately bent on hunting out 
some officer itt'a uniform, some majestic soldier, 
some indomitable wearer of epaulettes, sword, 
and moustache, whom they might enjoy the un- 





| by speaking and writing ; and in religion, even, 
|how much is thought of the eloquence of ser- 
|mons, compared with what is thought of the 
ltruth, and wisdom, and sobriety of the views 
|they present. How often is the church treated 
as if it were a mere place for rhetorical display. 
| How are crowds attracted hither and thither, not 
to be instructed how to become wiser and better, 
but to be moved and delighted with showy rhet- 
oric. We sometimes are disposed to think that 
‘the dullest preaching is the best. For if the au- 
|dience be less in number, those who do attend, 
'go not for intellectual excitement and amuse- 


jment, but to worship God. Sure we are that 


} . 
ithe value of sermons is altogether over-rated. 


| No sermon from another is of so much worth to 


a man, as meditation and devotion in his own 
‘heart ; and pulpit eloquence has tailed of its prop- 
ler end, if it lead men to specu!ate, rather than to 
ipray. We every where hold words in too much 
| honor. What we need above all to learn is, to 

value aright truth and moral worth and righteous 
action. 

The pamphlet, whose title is at the head of 
this article, is published by Phillips & Sampson, 
and for sale at Crusby & Nichols’s. 





DR. AMOS TWITCHELL. 

Died in Keene, N. H. May 26, Amos 
Twitcue., M. D , aged 69 years. 

We do not suppose that there has ever been 
in our country a surgeon of greater natural abili- 
ty or greater original resources than Dr. 'Twitch- 
ell. He wasaman of rare and unquestioned 
genius. Noone could hear him talk half an 
hour without being sensible of his remarkable 
ability. The great experiment of tying the 
carotid artery, which has given immortality to 
Sir Astley Cooper, as the signal act of his life, 
was performed by Dr. Twitchell two or three 
months befure the English physician had ven- 
tured upon it. Those who have read the inter- 
esting Memoirs of Sir Astley, will remember 
the imposing circumstances under which the 
operation was performed—the minute prepara- 
tions and the skilful surgical assistants whom 
he called in to aid him. And after all the pa- 
tient died. Dr. Twitchell, having dressed a bad 
pistol wound in the neck of a young man in 
Sharon, N. H., before leaving the place, was 
told that it was bleeding badly. He knew in- 
stantly that the blood eame from the carotid ar- 
tery, and that there waa but one thing to be done. 
With no other assistant than a coarse, uneduca- 
ted woman, he dissected round the artery, and 
tied it with a piece of unbleached linen thread. 
The young man recovered. Dr. Twitchell had 
previously tried the experiment on animals with 
success. 

This is but one of hundreds of cases which 
might be adduced to show his wonderful fertili- 
ty of resources. His life was a most laborious 
one. For nearly forty years he rode in his prac- 
tice, upon an average, forty miles a day, being 
called twenty, fifty and not unfrequently eighty 
miles from home to investigate some blind 
surgical case, or to perform some difficult opera- 
tion. Our acquaintance with him was as a physi- 
cian and friend, and we can never think of him 





speakable satisfaction of following through the 
‘* breaches spouting with fire,’’ into the bloody 
| jaws ofdeath. Whenever any respectable mili- 
| tary gentleman has appeared of promising parts, 
at all calculated for the purpose, these enthusias- 
tic individuals have come about him and request- 
ed him to officiate as their god. If he has con- 
sented, as too often happens, not without ala- 
crity, they have forthwith preceeded to take 
some steps towards adoration 

The last General that has had this proposition 
made to him, we believe, was Gen. Lopez. Be- 
tween him and others it was agreed to combine 
together, sail to the island of Cuba, cali on the 
disaffected there to turn insurgents and join the 
invading army, take possession of the island, 
displace the existing government, set up a new 
one, and then, of course, knock respectfully fo 
admission into this glorious confederacy of the 
United States. Why should they not come in 
as well as Texas and New Mexico, and on simi- 
lar reasonst Then there would be various 
pleasant offices to be distributed, to be held, to 
pay salaries and titles. It is stated that the in- 
vaders hoped for the assistance of the servile 
class in Cuba in putting down their oppressors. 
What would have been done with the allies af- 
terwards, had the expedition proved successful, 
we are not informed. 

That there were other, deeper, more politic, 
more far-reaching and more villanous designs 
mixed up, and active, in this enterprise, we have 
no doubt. Fortunately, when the redoubtable 
Gen. Lopez landed a part of the predatory and 
piratical force that he proudly commanded on 
the farther shore of Cuba, he found satisfactory 
motives for retiring after a short engage ment 
to his vessels, and by the vessels, under the put- 
suit of a Spanish brig, for retiring to this coun- 
try. 

To the credit of our government, very prompt 
and decided measures were taken to suppress 
this reckless and ‘atrocious movement, and 
through their instrumentality it was not only de 
ferred, but probably so crippled that its final fail- 
ure is to be largely traced to that cause. 

What is to become of the movers and actors in 
this bold game, remains to be seen. Many of 
them were unquestionably misguided and de- 
luded victims of unprincipled schemers who stood 
out of sight, in prudent concealment, and hold 
respectable positions. Some of them are cap 
tives in Cuban prisons. The U.S. Government 
has taken the ground that these ought to be re 
leased, by virtue of the distinction between in- 
tending a robbery and committing it. That this 
question should become a cause of war would 
seem almost incredible, and yet wars, long and 
bloody, have often been waged on slighter pre- 
texts and provocations. 

But the prominent reflection forcing itself upo" 
us in connection with this wicked business, 
which we wish now to express, is this : how of- 
ten success sanctifies the unrighteous means of 
reaching it, while failure condemns the object, 
and covers it, to the superficial judgment of men 
with contempt. It is so throughout all the pro 
fessions, and in all of life, to a striking ané 
mournful extent. The successful are honored 
The unfortunate are disgraced. 
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“Pilate sin with gold 
And the strong lance of justice aurtiess breaks ; 
‘Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 


What would have been the position of 
Lopez and the freebooters in his company be 
the world, had he succeeded? He has failed ; as 
has slunk back,—we will rejoice at it in this in- 
stance—into obscurity. The short flash of flat- 
tery at Savannah has gone out. There is ‘‘ none 
so poor as to do him reverence ;’? and the papers 
are already sending him into Coventry with Gov. 
Dorr, the hero of Chepachet. 





REMARKS OF MR. B. C CLARK BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


At the Annual Meeting on Wednesday, May 29, 1850. 

Mr. B. C. Cuark rose to move the adoption 
and printing of the Report, which he did ina 
few eloquent and able remarks. He said in sub- 
stance : 

1 shall attempt no eulogium on the character 
and objects of your philanthropic enterprise, but 
confine myself to a few suggestions touching one 
of the many hindrances which you have to en- 
counter. 

It is well known to every individual in this 
assembly, that expressions of sympathy for the 
Afriean are too often met with the declaration 
that his race is designed to be forever hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ; that he is incapable 
of anything but the lowest degree of servitude. 

As an evidence of this, we are asked to look 
at the deplorable condition of the free blacks in 


From a consideration of the black man in the 
| West India Islands, let us look for one moment 


Gen.| at his position in our own country. Sir, there is 
fore, not ove of the race in New England—no, not 


even though he be a voter in Massachusetts, that 
can traverse certain parts of this Republic with- 
out the certainty of being imprisoned, and the 
chance of being sold. This, then, can hardly 
be called his home, certainly not his country, for 
that name comprises fostering friends, equal 
rights, kind, protecting laws—all that binds man 
to man; and these cannot be his. 

Why sir, even in our own State,—and there is 
not a brighter star in the whole Union than Mas- 
sachusetts,—I say, sir, even in our own State 
there is no incentive to the development of the 
negro’s intellectual capacity. 

Blacks are not found amongst our lawyers, 
physicians, traders, mechanics or merchants ; 
and if one of the race were found among us with 
the natural mental power of a Webster, or with 
the brillianey and genius of a Choate, he would 
after all be considered only a knowing barber or 
a polished boot-black.* 

Sir, I wish not to be misunderstood on this 
point. Ido not complain of these things ; they 
seem to me to be inevitable. [do not on ¢his 
occasion desire to impugn any nation, State, pow- 
er, sect, party or institution, for the killing in- 
fluences which have been exerted upon the col- 
ored race,—I merely state a few facts which I 
think may be urged and fairly urged against the 
broad and sweeping declaration that the black 





the British West India Islands. In doing this, 
we shall find that these free blacks, as they are 
called, are stil] slavesin every thing but name ; 
as an illustration of this, it is proved on English 
authority that the late riot in Trinidad (in which 
houses were burned, plantations destroyed, and 
lives lost) was caused by a decree that ‘‘debtors 
committed under the petty civil courts’ ordi- 
nance should have their hair cropped close, and | 
wear a prison dress.”’ 

How far such punisnment simply for jebt is 
calculated to improve the condition of the Ne- 
gro,I leave others to determine. The law 
would seem to be a harsh one—one thing 1s cer-| 
tain that if the course were pursued in our own 
midst towards only wholesale unconvicted swind- 
lers and felons. we should see a considerable 
number of cropped heads and State Prison uni- 
forms going at large. 

It is quite evident that neither the measures 





man himself has shown that he cannot rise in 
the scale of humanity. 

From the cheerless, and I had almost said 
mournful aspect of things relating to the African 


faction and delight to one spot of azure ina 
clouded sky, to that star in the east, the Repub- 
lic of Liberia. There he may stand unshackled 
by prejudice; there he will find none to molest 
him or make him afraid; there he will have an 
opportunity of justifying the hopes and the opin- 
ions of those single hearted champions in the 
cause of philanthropy who through good report 
and evil report have at last fixed this human 
scheme of redemption upon a solid foundation— 
and, sir, if this young and promising Republic 
shall receive a moiety of that aid which it may 
fairly claim, it is destined to fulfil a mission 
which it would seem can ir no other way be ex- 





which should have preceded emancipation, nor 
those which should have followed it, were ever 
adopted by the Government of England ; hence | 
we see a population exposed to the lowest vices| 
of civilized life without the enjoyment or even the | 
comprehension of one of its meanest advantages. | 

What other result could have been expected ? 
‘‘Men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles’’—we cannot reap where we have not | 
sown. 

The degraded condition of the black man of | 
the British Islands affords no proof of tt e inca-| 
pacity of his race, nor any argument against its| 
ability for seif-government. | 

But, say some philosophical theorists, sef 
course of St. Domingo, does prove these things. 
This we utterly deny; and if the dark and ter-| 
rible outline of her history be filled up by impar-| 
tial hands, we shall find the Haytien a man more | 
sinned against than sinning—the victim, not of | 
his own imbecility, but of misplaced confidence 
in powerful governments which for mercenary. 
objects have betrayed him. 

Let us look for a moment at the examples 
which civilized and refined nations have placed 
before him. | 

Toussaint, the firstremarkable Haytien Chief, | 


ecuted. 

Something has been said in relation to com- 
mercial advantages to be derived from an in- 
tercourse with Liberia, and of heaps of gold in 
Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the Coloni- 
zation Society is not professedly a religious 
Society, and that it is therefore perfectly prop- 


er to urge pecuniary advantages in aid of this | 


work; but, Sir, I thank God for the conviction 
that not in the South, nor in the North, will 
the argument ever be required. Certain am | 
that amongst your contributors in this metropolis, 
there will not be found an individual belonging 
to that small class of men, or rather to that class 
of small men, who, in illustrating the beautiful 
figure of ‘* casting bread upon the waters,’’ 
throw their biscuit upon the wave with the ex- 
pectation of receiving a barrel of flour in return. 

*This assertion seems to us too unqualified,and as a mat- 
ter of fact it is not quite accurate, though perhaps suffi- 
ciently so to justify the speaker in the general position, We 


have been favored with a copy of his remarks from the of- 
fice of the * Mercantile Journal.” 
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was treacherously seized by the French Govern-| Tae Unrry or tas Homan Races, Proved to be the 


ment, torn from his own sunny home, plunged 
into a dungeon in the mountains of Switzerland, | 
and there met his death directly or indirectly at | 
the hands of Napoleon. So much for the exam- 
ple of France—so much for the renowned Na-! 
poleon. 

Christophe came after. His bloody career is | 
well enough remembered, but it is not so well 


| 


remembered that England was his friend, that} 
Sir James Lucas Yeo, the commander of the. 
British Marine in the West India Islands, was) 
his aider and his abettor, and that he united 
with this barbarian in acts which it would chill 
the hearer’s blood to tell of. | 

So much for the example of civilized England | 
—so much for the meteor flag which claims to| 
have braved the battle and the breeze for more| 
than athousand years. The Haytiens having, | 
it would seem, higher notions of humanity than 
their white professed friends, rose against the | 
tyrant and he fell by his own hand. 

Boyer followed Christophe. It does nv? suit 
those who consider a black republic an ano-| 
mally, to speak of the career of Boyer. He! 
served them as their President for twenty-five | 
years, during which it may safely be affirmed! 
that there was less taking of the responsibility, | 
on the part of the Executive, less corruption 
among the officers, less plundering of the trea-| 
sury—less of crime among the people, in pro-| 
portion to their numbers, than was seen in our! 


| 
| 


own country during the same period. 

Boyer was at last deposed, not by the wishes 
of his own countrymen, not by the voice of the | 
honest, kind-hearted peasantry of Hayti, but 
through the influence of scheming men of other | 
nations, operating upon a few discontented and 
treacherous sprits in places remote from the cap- 
ital. 

Similar influences for base purposes have been 
exerted ever since ; but not withstanding these | 
numerous extraneous disadvantages, the Hay-| 
tiens have maintained for thirty-two years a bet- | 
ter government, a more orderly government on 
the average, than can be named among the Re- 
publics of South America, which have existed 
for about the same period. 

It does not appear then, even so far as Hayti 
is concerned, that the great argument against the 
capacity of the black man is well founded. it 
does not appear that he has been so much the 
victim of his own imbecility as of the treachery 
and destructive examples of those up to whom 
he had a rightto look for counsel and advice. 

Another argament in relation to the incapacity 
of the negro, is found in the fact that this Island 
of St. Domingo, the queen of the Antilles, as 
she is justly termed, capable of producing two 
hundred millions of pounds of coffee, yields but 
forty millions!!! Well, sir, this is all very 
true : the soi] in these three regions has never 
yet been tasked to its utmost capability by the 
voluntary labor of men of any color. We donot 
go within the tropics to find the characteristics 
of the New Englander and the Scotchman ; we 
do not go even into the Southern part of our 
country to findthem. How much rice, think 
you, Mr..Chairman, would be wrung from the soil 
of South Carolina by rree Lapor. Not enough, 
as I think, for their own tables, and yet the in- 
centives to exertion are stronger and more nu- 
merous with us than with these Islanders. To 
condemn these children of the sun then for lack 

of industry, would, to my mind, be as unfair as 
1t would beto charge the Laplander with effemi- 
hacy and extravagance because he declines to 
luake his bed upon a snow-drift. 





Doctrine of Scripture, Reason, and Science. With a Re- 
view of the Present Position and Theory of Professor 
Agssiz: by Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. New York : G. 
P. Putnam, 1850. 


rhis volame appears to comprise the series of 
able papers under the same title, recently publish- 
ed in the (Charleston) Southern Presbytenan. Dr. 


| Smyth’s well-known talents and character will en- 


sure respect.and attention for his book. The work 
itself is very lucid in its reasoning, decided in its 
It contro- 
verts, respectfully but with some severity, the po- 
sition, recently assumed at the scientific convention 
in Cambridge by Prof. Agassiz, of the diversity of 
original sources for mankind, contesting it both on 
the ground of Science, or the tacts, and of Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Smyth supports himself mainly by ar- 
gument, and does not appeal often to prejudice, 
nor to the authority of names. Asa specimen of 
the particulars of his course of reasoning, we give 


tone, and displays extensive research. 


the following : 

“The naturalist decides upen the species to 
which an animal belongs, from the uumbder and 
shape of its teeth—the number of young it produces 
at a birth, its period of gestation, and other phenom- 
ena of reproduction, and from the natural duration 
of life. In all these points the various nations of 
mankind are alike. 

Again, their diseases and the effects of like reme- 
dies upon them are alike. 

Again, they all have Ovid’s “ Os sublime et erect- 
us ad sidera vultus.” Not a tribe, noran individual 
in a healthy state, was ever found who did not 
walk erect ; while, on the ocher hand, not one ani- 
mal possesses this faculty. Even the Ourang Ou- 
tang climbs rather than walks. He cannot stand 
on one foot. He is, in fact, a guadruman or four- 
handed beast, while all the human trides have two 
hands and two feet. 

Furthermore, man in every country is distin- 
guished from brutes in being (as Franklin said) 
“a tool-maker,’’—also in being a fire-user,—an eater 
of cooked food—and more or less a wearer of clothes. 

It is another striking peculiarity of man, in dis- 
tinction from brutes, that he laughs, and men of all 
nations possess this peculiarity. 

In like manner weeping is peculiar to man, and 
common to all nations of men. So with music, in 
the highest sense of the term. 

So with speech—it is a broad line of demarcation 
between man and all kinds of animals, and yet 
every variety of men pussess it equally. The Ne- 
pongwe language spoken by the rude Africans of 
the Gaboon river, 1s one of the most euphonioes 
and one of the most philosophical languages in the 
world. The same is eminently true of the lan- 
guage of the half savage Turk. 

But once again, all varieties of men have con- 
science. The moral sense is man’s peculiarity 
among sublunary creatures, and it is a universal 
attribute of all the varieties. Man is a religious 
animal. Men of all nations can and do receive the 
truths of Christianity. Not only so, but it has been 
often proved that they can all reject Christianity, 
and that the most barbarous of them can make the 
attempt to justify their rejection of it with argu- 
ments as subtle and keen as any which have ever 
been brought forward. Neither Christianity nor 
infidelity are peculiar to the Caucasian race.” 


Tue Emperor JULIAN AND His GENERATION : by Augus- 
tus Neander. Translated by G. B. Cox. New York: J. 
. Riker. 1850. 


Any work from Neander must command the at- 
tention of the theological world. This was Origi- 
nally published in 1812, and the substance of it 
has since been incorporated in his Church History. 
It deserves, however, to be republished in its pres- 
ent form, for it presents in an admirable way, not 
merely some of the superficial facts, but that which 
was most essential, in the conflict between Pagan- 
ism and Christianity. In the age of Julian, the 
two powers were, m a manner, balanced, and their 
characteristics prominently appeared. This work 
treats in an introductory chapter, of Christianity in 
relation to the age in which it was first propagated. 
It then gives an account of the educatien, and cha- 
racter of Julian, his views of religion, philosophy 
and Christianity, and of the conaition of the Chris- 
tian church, and the treatment which it received 
at his hands. These subjects are all discussed 
with the ability amd learning which we should ex- 
pect from the author. The work is for sale by 
James Munroe & Co. 


in this hemisphere, [ turn with peculiar satis- , 


4assails. 


Lrev’s Hane-Caown: by Catherine M. A. Couper. Bos- 


Hount’s Magazine ror June. 
Hunt’s Magazine for June appeared with its 
usual promptitude on the first of the month, and 
contained at least its usual variety of articles. 
The article by a merchantin defence of commerce 
is well got up and worthy of perusal, while so much 
is said in certain quarters against the merchant- 
princes. That on “ Money”,isan Exeter-Hall Lec- 
ture by an English clergyman, yclept Martin. 
Very interesting tidings are given of the Zinc 
mines of New Jersey, which appear to be of great 
value, easy to be worked, and of vast extent: 
Eight hundred tons of the ore have been mined this 
spring, and the vein increases its thickness as they 
descend. Among the other tricks of trade expos- 
ed in this number is a Yankee one of making shoes 
for the New York market partly of shingles, and of 
lining kip brogans with common straw paper, hid 
within the morocco. All of Spain contains but 
two linen-manufactories at present. < 
A Manvat or Curistian Doctrines AND jousreuvents, 


with Answers in the Language of Scripture: by A. 


Fuller. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 18.0. 


INTRODUCTORY Lessons on Curistian Evipences: by 
Archbishop Whately. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 


1850. 


We wish to direct the attention of Sanday School 
teachers to both of these books. We intended in 
noticing them to have dwelt a little on several top- 
ics which we consider of great importance in con- 
nection with such manuals. Our columns are, 
however, so crowded that we are obliged to post- 
pone them to another week. 


Wo was tHe Commanper at Buyxer Hitt? With 
Remarks on the History of the Battle: by 3. Swett. 
Printed by John Wilson. 


No one can doubt the competency of Col. Swett 
to write on this subject ; and it is rare that we meet 
with a pamphlet which treats a controverted question 
with so much vivacity and earnestness of style, so 
much wit, and at the same time such a genial and 
friendly spirit towards those whose positions he 
We do not profess te have any special 
qualifications to judge, but his arguments seem to 
settle the question as to the main points in dispute. 





Lire or Jean Paut Faeperic Ricurer. Translated by 
| Eliza Buckminster Lee. Appleton & Co., N. ¥. 1850. 


| The excellence of this biography, the eminence 
of Jean Paul, and the peculiar qualifications of Mrs. 
_ Lee for doing what she has done to make his life 
accessible to English readers, form a combination 
of attractions which few works, recently published, 
| possess. It is one of those works which need only 
to be published to be generally read. It is for sale 
at Crosby & Nichols’s. 


Tue Faiturv. Srewarp: by Rev. 8. D. Clark. M. W. 
Dodd, New York. 1850. 


This is a prize essay on the “Importance of 
| Systematic Benevolence,” selected by competent 
| judges from no less than 172 manuscripts. The 
| subject is of the utmost importance and the book 
‘contains valuable suggestions. For sale by Crosby | 
}& Nichols. 


A Systematic Text Boox oF OrtHorry anp Ortnos- 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Mummy.—Our account of the opening of 
this piece of antiquity was necessarily made up 
last week on Thursday, the day on which the 
paper goes to press. It did not therefore give 
the result of the final examination as reported in 
the Lecture of Friday. That examination affect- 
ed the result of the whole affair somewhat ludic- 
rously. It certainly was not Mr. Gliddon’s fault 
any more than it was ours, or the Memmy’s own, 
that it turned out not to be a ‘‘ lady of the The- 
ban aristocracy,”’ nor yet a ‘ Priestess,’’ nor 
even any lady at all, but a plain man—male al- 
together. A mommy it was indubitably,—an 
authentic, intact, veritable, dried, packed and 
preserved mummy. Mr. Gliddon affirms that a 
certain writing on one of the bandages gives him 
ample reason to be satisfied that this much mis- 
taken and abused person died and was dipped in 
bitumen and buried about nine hundred years 
before Christ. With all possible respect for the 
learned gentleman’s erudition, we must be ex- 
cused for holding our faith in these matters, af- 
ter the recent disappointment, in a somewhat 
easy and non-committal attitude, It seems to 
be generally supposed that the undertakers at 
Thebes got a little confused some day, whether 
from hurry or “‘ excess of wine,’’ and so puta 
man’s body, after inscribing it with a female 
name and hieroglyphies, into a» -woman’s coffin. 
A precise explanation of the facts would probably 
be about as difficult a matter as a complete 
analysis of the various motives that drew togeth- 
er the immenseand highly entertained assembly 
in the Tremont Temple, at the unrolling. 





Awnaromica, Exuipition sy Sicyor anp 
Mapame Sarti.—We earnestly recommend to 
all our readers residing in Boston to see the ex- 
quisitely wrought figures now exhibited over the 
store of Jénes, Ball & Poor, corner of Washing- 
tonand Summer Streets. They will be not only 
surprised and entertained, but made wiser, and 
perhaps more virtuous. They will realize more 
vividly than before the meaning of those words, 
**T am fearfully and wonderfully made.’”’ We 
can hardly conceive a more effectual restraint on 
excess, or any habit injurious to health and life, 
than a study of this beautiful piece of workman- 
ship, exposing distinctly to view, as it does, 
every organ, muscle, tendon, nerve, vein and 
fibre of the human frame, in its natural and exact 


exhibition is accompanied by an explanatory lec- 
ture, by Signor Sarti for gentlemen, and by 
Madame Sarti for ladies. The latter will find in 
Madame S. an accomplished, refined and engag- 
ing woman. 
years of his life to the construction of one of these 





rRapuy: by Smith B. Goodenow Third Edition. Bos-| 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. | 


This seems to be an elaborately and carefully | 
ee work, and in as brief and condensed a} 
form as possible. It is worthy of the attention of | 
| those interested in educational works. 


Wuat a Motner can Enpurs. Stanford & Swords, New 
York. 18.0. 


This beautifally printed volume containing a 
tale of destitution and its relief, well and simply 
tolé, and suited both to interest and profit the 
young, is for sale by James Munroe & Co. 


| Gippons’ Rome, Vou. 1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
180. 


A cheap, but well printed library Edition of this 
standard work. It contains Milman’s notes and an 
Index. It may be found at Crocker & Brewster's. 


ton and Cambridge : Jas. Munrve & Co. 1850. 

This work is written to teach children the im- 
portant art of making people happy without mon- 
ey. 

Tue Ectecric Macazine ror Jung. 
As usual full of rich and varied matter. There 


cannot well be better selections from the Foreign 
Journals. 


Litrecy’s Living Ace. No. 316. 

This periodical has appeared promptly. and con- 
tains its usual amount of valuable and entertaining 
matter. 

Lire anp Corresponpence or Rosert Sovurney, Part 

3. New York; Harper & Brothers. 

For sale by Crocker & Brewster. 


Wuat a Morner can Enpvure. Illustrated. For sale 
by J. Munroe & Co. 





A handsome, pleasant book—a tale of suffering 
and relief, purporting to be true. 

Tue Pirtars of Hercures, or Travels in Spam and Mo- 

rocco: by David Urquhart, Esq., M. P. 

Evidently the authentic work of an intelligent 
man who has seen the things whereof he writes, 
and who on such a subject can hardly write an 
uninteresting book. 


Gippon’s Rome, Vol. IV. 


figures, as well as by his enthusiastic scientific 
and artistic spirit, has entitled himself to the res- 
pect and reward of all intelligent persons in the 
community. 


American “‘ Bores.”? A correspondent of 
the Boston Post has a word in defence of Cariyle 
at the expense of his American visiturs.—* The 
frankness of Carlyle, who says the American na- 
tion consists of ** eighteen millions of the great- 
est bores that ever annoyed the earth,’’ gives I 

receive, some dissatisfaction in your country. 

he fact is, however, that if Carlyle has called 
Americans bores, it is beeause he has found them 
so. He has never, that I have heard of, taken 
the pains to show his respect to a single Ameri- 
can stranger of whom he might hear that he was 
in England, by calling upon him; but hundreds 
of Americans have taken great pains to be ad- 
mitted into his presence. He has been bored by 
calls from distinguished and undistinguished 
Americans, at all manner of times, for all man- 
ner of purposes. He has beea bored by curious 
people from your country, who wanted to take a 
good Jook ata great man; by vain people who 
wanted to be able to say, when they got home, 
that they had seen and talked with Carlyle ; he 
has been bored by philosophers from Massachu- 
setts, talking transcendentalism, by Quakers and 
Quakeresses from New York and Pennsylvania, 
talking abolitionism, and by people of another 
sect, eulogizing the institution of slavery. he has 
been bored by zealous refurmers, and bigoted 
conservatives, and Unitarian ministers, and writ- 
ers for Godey’s Lady’s Book, and contributors to 
the North American Review ; editors of news- 
papers, schoolmasters, itinerant lecturers, and 
poets.”” 


Mepatiion Portraits. There are now on 
|exhibition at Mr. Cotton's, in Tremont Row, 
{some very beautiful medallions, the work of a 
young Scotch artist, Mr. Shakspeare Wood. 
The medallions of Miss Helen Faucett, and of 
De Quincy, present very striking likenesses of 
these remarkable persons, and prove the artist to 
be a man of taste and skill. We learn that Mr. 
Wood has been employed taking medallion por- 
traits of several persons in this city, and has 
given great satisfaction by the fidelity of the like- 
nesses, and the taste shown in the the execution 
of the works. These medallions, when hand- 
somely framed, make a very graceful ornament 
for the wall of a parlor, and afford the means of 





Another instalment of the handsome service un- 
dertaken for the reading public by Phillips & 
Sampson. 

Norman Lesnis,—a Tale: by C. G. HM. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. : 

Sold by Crosby & Nichols. 


On THE Prevention OF Constipation: by John C. 

Warren, M. 

We refer our readers to this little pamphlet, with 
the conviction that by following its few and simple 
rules, there are many who might save themselves 
from quantities of drugs and from hife-long dis- 
ease. 


Romance or THe Ocean: a Narrative of the Voyage of 
the Wildfire to California: by Fanny Foley. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 1850. 


Tae Goipen Sanps of Mexico. A Moral and Religious 
Tale ; to which is added True Riches ; or the Reward of 
Seif-Sacrifice. With Illustrations by Croome. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 1850. 


Suaksreare’s Daamatic Works. Kine Jonn. Boston 
Iilustrated Edition, No. 17. Published by Phillips, 3amp- 
son & Co, 


The above works are sold by Crosby & Nichols, 





~ News from the Churches. 





Syraccse. It is pleasant to learn, as we do by 


6th inst., that the Unitarian Society in Syracuse, 
under the faithful ministration of its present pastor, 
is rapidly increasing in numbers and strength. 


«“ We understand (says the Star) that the Charch 
of the Messiah, for the last five years under the 
pastoral care of Rev. S. J. May, find their house 
of worship too small to accommodate the congre- 
gation. Allthe desirable pews are disposed of, 
and a large aumber of Je mpera for seats have 
already been received, which cannot be supplied, 

This want it is proposed to meet by extending 
the room sufficiently to admit 28 new slips. At 
the same time, the house is to be furnished with a 
Bell, and put in complete repair inside and out. 
The society is, we believe, entirely free from debt, | 
and with a comparatively small outlay, can make | 
their church one of the most attractive in the city. 
A cormmittee has been appointed to make estimates, 
procure plans &c., which will report to an adjourn- 
ed meeting to be held this evening.” 


Souvrn Cuetsea.—Rev. James Richardson 


jr-, has accepted an invitation to preach at South 
Chelsea for a year. 


Cannetton, Inpiana.—Rev. J. Brown has 
been requested to take charge of the Unitarian 
Society at Cannelton, and is soon to enter upon 





preserving the likeness of a friend in a pleasing 
| form at much less expense than do paintings or 
| busts. We trust that Mr. Wood may meet with 
the notice and encouragement which his talents 
merit. [Transcript. 


A Lesson ror Scoutpine Wives. *‘ And I 
dare say you have scolded your wife very often, 
Newman,” said I once. Old Newman looked 
down, and the wife took up the reply. ‘‘ Never 
to signify—and if he has I have deserved it.’’ 
‘© And Idare say, if the truth were told, you 
have scolded him quite as often.” ‘ Nay,”’ 
said the old woman with a beauty of kindness, 
which all the poetry in the world cannot excel, 
** how can a wife scold her good man, who has 
been working for her and her little ones all the 
day? Itmay do for a man to be peevish, for it 
is he who bears the crosses of the world; but 
| who should make him forget them but his own 
wifet And she had best, for her own sake, for 
nobody can scold much when the. scolding is all 
on one side.”’ 


Artittery Exvection. The Ancient and 
Honorabje Artillery Company, celebrated their 
212th anniversary on Monday, June third, after 
the ancient custom. A very appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. John Woart, Rector 
of Christ Church, in this city. He selected for 
his text the 14th verse of the 3d chapter of St. 
Luke, which reads as follows: ‘ And the sol- 


the following article from the Syracuse Star of the | diers likewise demanded of him saying, And what 


shall we dot And he said unto'them, Do vio- 
lence to no man, neither accuse any falsely,— 
ané be content with your wages.’ The devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by the Rev. 
Wm. Horton, of Brookline. 


Newspaper Stamps. A return has been 
made to Parliament of the expense of collecting 
the stamp duty on newspapers. No machinery 
is employed in applying the stamps to the sheets 
of paper. The number of hands is 53, and the 
whole expense is £6,169. Stamps are supplied 
at three places: London, Manchester, and Edin- 
burgh. 


Rome. ‘The Pope is accused of attempting to 
escape from Rome again, and wishing to place 
himself under the protection of Austria , but is 
two closely watched by the French. Unless the 
Pope yields to liberal institutions, there is reason 
to apprehend that the Papal government is near 
its end. 


Austria. The Jesuits have been admitted 
into Vienna, despite the opposition of ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Dalmatia has been definitely 
placed under Jellachich, who is now Chief of 
Croatia, Sclavonia, and Dalmatia. Kossuth’s 
children have been allowed to go tohim. Bem's 





his duties. 


name has been nailed to the gajlows. 


proportions, forms, relations and colors. The ; 


And her husband, by devoting ten ; 


Savincs Banxs. One of the most subtle of 
the instrumentalities by which the people of Great 
Britain are bound to he crushing load of the na- 
tional debt, is the device of requiring all the de- 
posits of the Savings Banks to de invested in the 
‘‘funds,”’ as it is called—meaning ‘‘ the debt.” 
But events are weakening that bond. A loss of 
two millions sterling occurred in the management 
of this business, between 1833 and 1844 and now 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer complains of an 
additional loss. The balance of deposits in the 
hands of the commissioners being £30,000,000, 
and the value of the securities being but £28,- 
054,000 ! . 
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MARRIAGES, - 








In this city, 9th inst, at the South Congregational Church, 
by Rev F. D. Huntington, Mr Edward Faxon, to Miss Eliza 
O. Pope, all of Boston. 

6th inst, by Rev T. Starr King, Mr Charles A Babcock, to 
Miss Elizabeth Rand Sanborn, both of Charlestown. 

9th inst, by Rev 8. H. Winkley, Mr Wm. T. Gleason, to 
Miss Louisa Remick, both of Boston. 

In Hingham, June 11, Mr Henry Plympton, merchant of 
Boston, to Mrs O.ive Stephenson Corbett, daughter of Jas. 
Stepheuson, Esq. of H. 

In Hallowell, Me, June 5, by Rev Mr Cole, Mr Sener) E. 
Masters, of Syracuse, N. Y., to Miss Eliza J. Aiken, of H 


—K_E—_—_————ESEEEewes= 
DEATHS. 








In this city, 5th inst, Eliza Atkins, wife of Samuel Froth- 
ngham. 


ist mst, Cornelia Frothingham, wife of J. H. Wolcott, 
and daughter of 8 1 Frothingh 

9th inst, Catherine, wite of Hon James T. Austin. 

June 7, Mr Foy Newton, son of the late Moses Newton, 
of Northboro’, 63. 

In Northboro’, June 3, Mr Asa Maynard, for several 
years Superintendent of the Sunday School connected with 
the First Parish, 44. 

In Salem, 7th, Mrs Abigail, widow of the late Joseph 
Peabody, Jr., 57. 

In Lexington, %th inst, Mrs Polly, the wife of Mr Phinehas 
Lawrence, and eldest daughter of the late William and 
Mary Wellington, of Waltham, aged 74. 

At Duxbury, 9th inst, Mrs Hannah Loring, wife of Mr 
Nathanie] Winsor, 70. 

At Plymouth, the 4th inst, Mrs Elizabeth A. Harlow, 
wife of Capt Sy!vanus !arlow, of P , and daughter of Sam- 
vel and Mary Lucas, of Boston, aged 38 years. 

In Brookfield, Mass., June 4, Sarah Russell, daughter of 
William B. and Anna Shaw Greene, 2 yrs 3 mos. 

In Franklin, Mass, June 10, Nathaniel Miller, M.D., in his 
80th year. 

At Calcutta, March 26, Mr Henry H. Hewes, of Boston. 





Commission Paper Establishment. 





JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 

Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston. 

HiAY® constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 

turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 

TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 

Book paper, medinm and medium and a half; double do, 

of v-rious weight and color Auy size and quality made to 

order at short notice. 

FANCY COLORED PAPER. 


For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 
unglazed double cap, assoried colors, for writing-book cov- 
era. 


NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 
qualities usually called for, such as 


27X42 40 Ibs. 24X38 30 Ibe 
27X42 42 Ibs. 24X38 40 Ibe. 
26X37 33 Iba. 24X38 50 Ibs 
26X36 33 Ibs. 24X36 30 Ibs 
26X36 34 Ibs. 24X36 32 Ibe. 
26X36 36 Ibs, 24X35 28 Ibs 
25X58 30 Ihe. 24X34 27 Ibe 
25X38 32 Ibs. 23X34 26 Ibs 
25X38 34 Ibs. 23X33 25 Ibs. 
22X32 28 Ibe. 23X33 27 Ibs. 
22X31 35 Ibs. 21X20 18 Ibs. 
2\X33 20 Ibs. 19X24 20 Ibs. 


FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST. 
Quarto Post, extra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and ruied ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
lain and ruled; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 
‘ost. 

TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Paper 
Tex Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes; cheap Gap and 
Letter Paper. 

TO DRUGGISTS. 
Hard Ware Paper, all sizes ; white and colored Wrap- 
ping, do. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 
TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 

TO MANUFACTURERS. 

Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 

TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, al) sizes and thicknesses. 

CARDS. 


Satin Enamelled Cards, of superior quality, at prices as 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 
Enamelled Cards ; Satin Eoamelied Sheets, 20x24. 

mayli lmis3mos 











yr Plymouth County Sunday School Association. The 
yearly meeting of the above Association will take place at 
the Church of the Rev. Mr. Forman, at West Bridgewater, 
on Wednesday, 19th inst. Pastors, Superintendents, and 
Teachers of Sunday Schools, and others interested in the 
cause, are respectfully invited to attend - 

Those who take the Old Colony Road will stop at Joppa. 
Those who come by the Fall River Road will stop at the 
East and West Bridgewater Station ; at both which pl«ces 
carriages will be in waiting to take passengers to the place 
of meeting. For the Committee, 

Bridgewater, June 10. N. TILLINGHAST. 





I> Cincinnati Society. The members of the Massachn- 
setts Cincinnati Society, are hereby notified that their An- 
nual Meeting will be held in the United States Hotel, on 
| Thursday, July 4th, 1850, at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the choice 
| of officers and transaction of business. 
The Standing Committee are notified to meet at the same 
place at 9 o’clock. Members of other Cincinnati Societies 
| are invited to be present, and dine at 2} o’clock. 
; juneis. 3t THOS. JACKSON, Secretary. 








; Oop Noriceis hereby given, that the Cheshire Pastoral 
; Association will meet at Peterborough, N. H., Tuesday, 
‘ June 25th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The Sunday Schoo! Asso- 
, ciation, connected with said Pastoral Association, will hold 
_its semi-annual meeting on the above named day, at 2 
To’clock, P. M., in the church of Rey. Mr. Billings. An agent 
j from the Boston sunday School is expected to deliver an 
+ address on the occasion. 2t 

1 

{ ty Notice.—The Professors in the Divinity School at 
‘Cambridge would gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
‘ thirty dollars from a friend in Kingston, through the Rev. 
+ Mr. Pope, of Somerville, to be appropriated to the interests 
+ of the School. junel5. 








} 
' 
j TPY Teachers’ Social Union. There will be a meeting 
of the Union, at the Vestry of the Pitts street Chapel, on 
Monday evening next, at 74 o'clock. 
The subjects proposed for discussion at the Anniversary 
of the 8. 8. Society will be considered at this meeting. 
june 15. T. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 





et ee ee ee 


yr The Worcester Sunday School Society will hold its 
} sixteenth annual meeting in Sterling, at Rev. Mr. Allen's 
| Church, on Wepwcspay, June 26th, to commence at pre- 


« cisely ten o’clock, A.M. 
E. B. WILLSON, Secretary. 
Grafton, June &th. 2is. jis. 
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Tr Worcester West Association. The next meeting 
will be held at Templeton, on Monday, 17th inst., at 4 P.M. 

There will be public services im the evening. 

janel5. HENRY F. BOND, Scribe. 





a! re 


Ty Meetings for the Prisoner at Nantucket. Provi- 
dence permitting, John M. “pear will spend Sunday, l6th 
inst, with his friends at Nantucket, and will speak to them, 
in the Unitarian Church, on the duty of Christjans to the 
| Prisoner. june’ 





| ‘or Overseers of Harvard College. A stated meeting of 
| the Overseers of !farvard College will be held in the Coun- 
| cil Chamber, in Boston, on Taurspay, the Thirteenth day 
| of June, at twelve o’clock. 

june3. ALEXANDER Youne, Secretary. 





TY The Worcester Association wi'l meet, in connection 
with the Worcester West Association, at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Adams, in Templeton, on Monday, June 17, at 4 P.M. 

The brethren will please notice the change of time, both 
as to day and hour. 


june’. T. Paentiss ALLEN, Scribe. 





tr Private Boxrrp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. | Bedford Place. may 18 








, . 
A History of all Nations, 
N anew and improved plan, by 8. G. GOODRICH, 
author of “ History of the United States,” “ Pictorial 
Geography.” etc. etc , illustrated by 70 elegant Stylographic 
Maps and upwards of 700 Engravings, by French and Amer- 
ican arti-ts. This work contains a separate history of every 
nation of ancient and modern times, in the order of their 
existence, together with general views at suitable periods, 
showing how nations have acted upon or influenced the 


destines of one another, and presenting the great movement 
of mankind as one family, from the past to the present 
time. In the department of modern history, will be em- 


braced an account of the recent French Revolution—of the 
scenes of which the author was an eye witness ; and in ad- 
dition to a genera! history of the United States, a separate 
Map and history of each State, with the newly added Ter- 
rito ies of California, ete., to the present time. The work 
will contain 1290 royal octavo pages, and will be printed on 
fine paper in the best manner, and will embrace as much 
matter as 81x common octavo volumes. For families, indi- 
viduals, public and private Libraries, it will be an invalua- 
ble book. Price 25c. per number, with liberal discount to 
Agents and Booksellers. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Water 
street, Boston, and for sale at the Periodical depots. 


june 15. Stis. 





- S eecememe LIVING AGE. No. 318. 12} cents. 
CONTENTS. 
1. German Popular Prophecies—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

. A Regiment during the Russian Campaign—Black- 

wood's Magazine. 

Death of Wordsworth—Times. 

. Commercial Mission to Japan—United Service Maga- 

zine. 

Lettice Arnold, Chap. 1.—Ladies’ Companion. 

. Sir Henry Bulwer, at Baltimore—Examiner. 

. England, France and Russia—Com. Advertiser, Times. 
Poetrry.—Woman’s Faith; Sleeping Girl; To a Moth- 
eron the Death of an Infant; To Burns’ Highland 
Mary ; To an Angel of Raphael's, 

Suort Articites.—John Bull and Brother Jonathan. 
New Books. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELIL 

& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. june 15 


ROSBY & NICHOLS have Istely published—King 

Rene’s Daughter, translated from the Danish. Bul- 
finch’s Communion Thoughts, 16mo. ; Burnap’s Rectitude 
of Human Nature ; Stars and the Earth, or Thoughts on 
Spce, Time, and Eternity, a new edition ; Euthanasy, or 
Happy Talk towards the end of Life, by Wm. Mountford, 
do, do. ; Martyria, do, do, do. ; Consumption Curabie, by 
Dr. Cornell ; Gleanings from the Poets for Home and 
School, new edition ; Discourse« on the Christian Spirit and 
Life, by C. A. Bar ol, do, do.; Tytler’s Umversal History, 
do, do, &c. 111 Washington st. jis. 


, 
The Spanish Langnage. 
IE Subecritber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
give i-struction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply at No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms and hours will he made known. 
Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. J. K. Lothrop; 


Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
june 15. tf. MRS ANNA Y. LORD. 


The Holy Bible. 


ACKLIN’S Splendid Edition, with Historical Prefaces 
I by the Rev. E. Nares, D.D., 5 vols. imperial 4to. 
good impressions of the numerous beautiful engravings, full 
bound in morocco, extra full gilt, and gilt leaves, in a neat 
mahogany case lined with crimson velvet. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
junel5. 112 Washington st. 
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RAVS Key To THe Binte. Key to the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, by Robert Gray, to which is 
added a Key to the New Testament, by T. Perch, 8vo. calf, 
gilt. For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june 15. 112 Washington st. 
Car. Works, at 50c. The Miscellaneous 
BW Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D., L vol. Price 
reduced from 2.25 to 50 cents. Published by 
jis. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 


At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personaliy employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 
may 18. eoptf. 


EW Stvle of Binding Unitarian Tracts. The Subcrib- 

ers propose to get up a new and uniform style of bind- 
ing for the Tracts of the American Unitarian Ass ciation. 
Twelve numbers wil! be pnt into a volume and Subscribers 
to the Tracts having volumes, or odd numbers, can have 
them bound at the iow price of 17 cents a volume, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 

















junel lis2os 


near the Tremont House. is 





Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washington street, Bosten. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices. 


Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regulur educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most i t in his prof Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Go!d 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professiona! labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it i+, to the full satis- 
faction, a+ he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices 





Gold Filling one Tooth, 3 50 
Fetting on Pivot with fine gold, 1 50 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 250 
Extracting one Tooth, 25 
Cleansing “ 50 
Extracting with Chloroform, 50 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 25 00 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 50 00 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 60 00 


> Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 


BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


HE following are excellent Books for the use of Sun- 
day choo] Teachers. 
Nevins’ Biblical Antiquities. 
Union Bible Dictionary. 
Authenticity of the New Testament. 
Wilson’s ['lustrations of U vitarianism. 
Memoir of Bernard Whitman. 
Memoir of Rev. W. B. O. Peabody. 
Peabody’s Address. 
Livermore’s Commentaries, 2 vols 
The History of Jesus. By Furness. 
Bow in the Cloud. Briggs. 
Muzzy’s Christian Parent. 
For sale by 
may25 St 





B. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington st. 





UNDAY SCHOOL CATALOGUE—Now Ready. 

Those who desire it will have a Catalogue sent them ; 
and those who desire a good bundle of Books to select 
from, will receive ell the assistance which the long experi- 
ence of the Subscriber will afford them. Those who wish 
for Manuals for the present season, will find no better than 
Allen’s Questions on Gene-is—on the Gospels, &c. 
Geneva Cateehisin. 
Teachers’ and Scholars’ Text Book. 
Peabody's Poetical Catechism. 
Pray’s Sunday School Hymn and Service Book. 
Sunday Schoo! Class Book, &c , &c. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 

124 Washington st. 


BIBLES. 


TE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository, 
15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand, 
Bibles and ‘Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive, 
embracing the Llebrew, Latin, Greek, Weich, Gaelic, French, 
German, vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

rr Quarto “ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


PHASES OF FAITH, 
By the Author of “Tugs Sour.” 


UST received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
eF ton street.—Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the 
History of my Creed. by F. W. Newman, 8vo. Also, a 
few copies, remaining, of “The Soul,”Jher sorrows and aspi 
rations: an Essay towards the Natural History of the 
Soul, as the basis of Theology, by F. W. Newman. 

junel 


LIBRARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


LL persons having books from this Library, are request- 

ed to return them before or on Wednesday, the 19th 

inst Books may be borrowed again on Moaday morning, 

July 22d, and during the vacation, from that time till the 

first Monday in the foliowing term, (Sept. 2d,) the Library 

will be open every Monday forenoon to visitors, and for the 
delivery of Books. T. W. HARRIS, Librarian. 
Cambridge, June 4. 2t. js 


may25 3t 

















DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 
HARMONY ot the Four Gospels, by Lant Carpen- 
ter. 1 vol. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, D.D.— 
Edited by Russell Lant Carpenter. 1 vol. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects, by the late Lant Carpen- 
ter, D.D. 

Carpenter's Reply to Bishop Magee. 

Carpeater’s Lectures on the Atonement. 

A few copies of the above may be had at reduced prices 

f CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


june 8. No. 11] Washington st. 


GOOD BARGAINS. 


WE 





WANT 
SELL 
OUR WHOLE 8TOCK 


—iIN— 


Sixty Days! 


TO SAVE PACKING UP. 





To Accomplish This 
AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, 
WE SHALL OFFER 


Unusual Inducements ! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


—or— 


FANCY OR STAPLE GOODS! 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUS. 
TOMERS to co-operate with us in this object, as we shall 
make it as mucn to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, 
Mantillas and Visites, 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, &e., &. 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


June 1 - 








MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD; 
BY JACOB BURNS, D. D. 


NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH EDITION. 
{From Rev. J. Angell James.] 
“It is a useful and valuable work, replete with instruc- 
tion and encouragement, and will have, 1 hope, as it de- 
serves to have, a wide circulation. I make much use of it 


in my periodical meetings, among this interesting and im- 
portant class.” 


{From Rev. Dr. Beaumont.}] 


“T am constrained to say that it is full of interest, and 
that of the most pleasing and useful kind. It presents to 
the reader a bouquet of charmed names—a cabinet of charm- 
ing reminiscences—a tissue of facts and morals, of incidents 
and principles, at once delightful and edifying. And as a 
gallery of ‘elect ladies’ and their sons, it would be a profi- 


table study for all who fill the important relations of son and 
mother.” 


[From Rev. J. P. Dobson. | 

“ Would that all mothers—young mothers, especially— 
had such volume in their possession, and could be prevail- 
ed upon to make it a vade mecum in the training of their in- 
fant charge I rejoice to speak of it wherever I can, and 
shall be ready and glad to avail myself of every opportunity 
of recommending it, because I can recommend it conscien- 
tiously aud eurnestly.” 


[From the Free Church Magazine.] 
“ We have lingered over the pages of this most attractive 
beok, with feelings of interest, and tenderness, and affec- 
tion, which we cannot express. Many remembrances of 
youth arose, and took full possession of our heart, while in 
some instances we scarcely knew whether we read the 
pages of the work before us or those of memory. It is well 
that instances of the precious influences of maternal piety 
prudence, and love, should be recorded ; but who can tell 
their inestimab'e value? The mothers of the wise and 
good ! yes, were there more such mothers, we might confi- 
dently expect more such sons.” * 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


New Goods Cheap! 


—AT THE— 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET. 


STUART & FURBES, 


LATE BAGLEY & STUART, 


AVING completed the alteration in their store have 
added to the valuable stock, a choice selection 


—or— 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


of all styles and qualities usually found in so large an estab- 
lishment, such as 


SILKS, SHAWLS, VISITES, FRENCH 


—AND— 


GERMAN GOODS 


of every variety. 

Housekeeping articles, Mourning Goods, Linens, Dam- 
asks, Domestics, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Muslin De 
Laines, Ginghams, Whi'e Goods, &c. 
junel tf 66 Hanover street, Boston. 


Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
JI. Mc COOK ; 


No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, Steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roots, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
It is an excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 
All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 
J. M. COO*, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 
8mis9mos 


junel 3t 
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NEW LINEN GOODS! 
FAMILY SHEETING AND SHIRTING; LINENS. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 

No. 230 Washington Street, 

(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 

AVE just received an extensive assortment of SHIRT- 
ING, SHEETING AND PILLOW LINENS, from 

one of the best Bleachers in Ireland, embracing all the vari- 
ous widths. Familie and others in want of the old fash- 
ioned style of goods, that are warranted pure Linen and of 


great durability, are respectfully invited te examine the as- 
sortment. isdw may25 





UNBLEACHED DAMASK 
—AND— 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 
OF AN EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 
AVE received cases of unbleached extra fine DAM- 
ASK AND DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, with Doy 
Lies to match. These goods are of their own importation 
and from one of the best makers in Ireland. 
may25 4wis 





In a few days, 
wi be published a complete Catalogue of Books 
for Sunday Schools snd Teachers’ Libraries ; with a 

general list of the best Manuals and text Books used in our 
schools. This catalogue will be divided into two sections ; 
the first will contain a reliable list of Books, furnished for 
the subscriber, aud the second will comprise Books gen - 
erally excellent, but some of them, containing here and there 
an objeetionable passage, are rejected by some, whilst they 
are accepted by others. 

Piease order some books and return all not wanted, and 
rely upon being served well. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday School Depository, 
may 11 124 Washington st. 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, by 
Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the 10th 
London edition. ‘This edition bas been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Sunday 
School Association. 
Price $1.80 a dozen. Copy furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 








junes. 1i2os, 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


R_ S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 

located in Boston. 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place, 
istf nov44 








UNCTUATION. Just Published, A TREATISE ON 

ENGLISH PUNCTUATION, designed for Auth»rs, 
Printers, and Correctors of the Pre-s, and for the usejof 
Schools. With #n Appendix, containing hints on Proof- 
reading, &¢. By Jouxn Witson. Second Edition of 
“Grammatical Punctuation,” enlarged. Price 75 cents, 
pp. xii. and 204,12mo. Printed and Published by the Au- 
thor, 21, School-street, Boston. Stis may 18 





OMMUNION THOUGHTS. Crosby & Nichols have 
C just published Communion Thoughts, by Rev. 8. G. 
Bulfinch, | vol. Clergymen and others wishing copies for, 
circulation, will be supplied at a large reduction from the 
retail price. 
junes. li2os. 111 Washington st. 
Oy ately. Manual for Sunday Schools.—Introduc- 

tery Lessons on Christian Evidences, by Archbishop 
Whately—first American from the 10th London edition,— 
will be published, in ten days, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington et. 








may le lie2os 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. 


ESummer Quarter at this Institution will commence 

on Wednesday, June 5th, under the charge of Mr. 
Charles H. Wheeler, a graduate of Bowdoin College, who 
brings excellent 'estimonials of his qualifications as a teacher 
and scholar. Instruction will be given in all the English 
branches and in those required for admissien to College. 
The fine healthy location of the Academy, its freedom from 
corrupting influences and its easy access by Railroad highly 
commend it to the patronage of the community. 
Tuition $3,00 per quarter. 
Board from $1,50 to $ 2,00 per week. 

By order of the Trustees, 


J. W. P. ABBOT, Secretary. 
Westford, May 18. Stis ¢ _ 





MORE CHEAP HDKFS. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 
(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 


fl AVE received several cases of Gents. and Ladies’ White 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs., at very low price; a good 
article of Ge ts. at 1s6 pr Hdkf.: Ladies’ at 124 cents—to- 
zether with an exten-ive assortment of Gents. and Ladies’ 
fine quality at very low prices. is4w may25 





BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 


E snbscribers offer for sale their } * 
treme low rates, consisting of PE: OE ae 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston. May |} 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 





Nt Tract, by Rev. Dr. Noyes. Remarks on the 
Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecctesinstes and Can- 
ticles, by George R. Noyes, D. D. Price 6 cents. 
This day published for the A. U. A., by 
: CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
is20s 


junel 411 Washington st. 





IBLES and STATIONERY. English Bibles of vari- 
ous sizes in good type and binding. 
ALso,—English, French, and American Letter Paper— 
and other articles of Stationery. For sale at low ag by 
3. G. SIMPKINS, 
may 18 =124 Washington street. 





YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref. 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant 

family sonnguns seven’, faxs ant ofa lady or 
Inquire of t a er of t Th 

Schoo! _— or at his house, No. } Beds et No. 22 
mayl istf 
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“CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


POOR 

















POETRY. 


A MEMORIAL. 


BY F. a. L. 

Bo kind, se amiable, so good to all, 
Sweet flowers of happiness were blooming round, 
With loving friends and all to make life dear, 
And she, the beautifal, must die,—must die. 

N ght came and went: Aurora came again 

In all the splendor of a winter's day ; 

The sun, that oft brings healing on his wings, 

A soothing balm to comfort the distressed, 
Resplendent rose, but with it brought no change. 
A mother’s anxious eye watched fondly over, 
Showing the innate love of w oman’s heart 

To pity and to help,—remembrring 

All that she endured in wife-hood’s early years. 
Oh! who can tell the grief imprisoned there ? 
Who spenk the anguish of a mother’s heart ? 














A father by the sufferer’s bedside stood, 

And tow he sad!y bowed himself to see 

His dying daughter and her first-born babe. 

A husband, mournful, bathed the fevered brow 

Of her, whom in the holy bands of Love 

United, enly-too well he cherished. 

Brothers and sisters came to say “ Gord Bye,” 

Take «ne more look and give one more fond kiss, 
Ere the last lingering spark of life was quenched. 
The hours fled swif ly on, and peaceful night, 

The day succeeding came and went again. 

The soft pure snow, that fell meantime from Heaven, 
Seemed like white feathers dropt from angels’ wings, 
Hovering around to bear her spirit home 

Yes, sister, ‘tis thy home, * thy own, sweet home,” 
And at thy Father's throne, immortal crowned, 
Thouw'lt tune thy voice in praises to the Lamb. 

Oh ! who a happier requiem could wish, 

Than those mild strains, thy latest breath prolonged ! 
Divinely sweet, xmid the sobs around, 

Thrilled the last echo of thy dying song, 


Celestial notes poured forth by serxph-lips. 


It was the Sabbath, holy day of rest ; 
The mourr-ers sadly wept beside the bier: 
The ebon pall, the beauteous wreath of flowers, 
Flowers,—fit emblem of her purity,— 
Told that the solemn rites would soon be o'er, 
And in the grave earth's loveliness be lain. 
Then, nestling fondly m its nurse's arms, 
Thev brought that bright-eyed litt e cherub forth, 
And to the “ Father, Son and Holy Ghost” 
They christened it, unknowing of her love. 
Oh, would you doubt it ? that fond mother’s eye 
Looked from the realms of end‘ess light above, 
The while baptismal! drops bedewed its brow ; 
Ob, would yu doubt? the fairy bud has gone 
To bloom a rose up: n its mother’s brenst : 
The mother and her child shall part no more. 

| Transcript. 


THE BROKEN HOUSEHOLD. 


BY MISS ALICE CARY. 


Vauinly, vainly, memory seeks 
Round our father’s knee, 

Laughing eves and rosy cheeks 
Where they used to be ; 

Of the circle once 89 wide, 

Three are wanderers, three hate died. 


Golden-haired and dewy-eyed, 


Pratiling all the day, 
Was the baby, first that 
O *twas hard to lay 
Dimpled hand and « 


In the grave so dark and low 


heek of snow 


Smiling back on all who emiled, 
Ne’er by sorrow thralled, 
Half a woman, halfa child, 
Was the next God cal! 
Then a grave more deep and wide 
Made they by the baby's side 
When e the other died 
Only heaven can tell; 
»ath ¢ f ur 
Was he when he fell ; 


or wht 
Treading manhood’ 


Happy thistles, blue and red, 


Bloom about his lonesome bed 


' am for the living three 
Only !eft to pray ; 

Two are on the stormy sea; 
Farther still than they, 

W anders one, his young herrt dim, 

Ofte’ est, most, I pray for hin 


W hatsoe’er they do or dare, 


W heresoe’er they roam, 

Have them, Father, in t 
Guide them safely home ; 

Home, O Father, in the sky, 


Where none wander, and uone die. 








MISUELLANEOUS. 


wh 


[Will parents who are a little apt to be impa- 
tient with their children read the following most 
touching and most truthlike article from Godey’s 


Ladies Book? j 


GOSSIP ABOUT CHILDREN. 
IN A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 


BY LEWIS GAYL«‘ 


RD CLARK. 

My Dear Gonty : I Jove { used to 
think, when I was a baciselor, (it is a good many 
years igo now.) that there was something rather 
' hich doting fathers 
wee 


children. 


presuming in the manner in W 
rs would bring their * 
— 


and mothe things 


around them, and, for tie es 
us single fellows, cat th 
half-utt red 
divers hittle le 

But both parents ind ¢ } were 
parently bappy by it, that I never could think, as 
certain of my irreverent companions Were wont 
to think, and to say, that it was‘‘a bore.”’ No, 
I never thor giters 1d that; but I aid think, ] 
remember, as I have said, that there was a little 
bad taste, and not a little presumption in such a 
course. 

I don’t think so now 

When a father—and how much more a mother— 
sees for the first time the gleam of affection ilu- 
minating, with what the Germans call an ** inter- 
ior light,”’ the eyes and features of his infant 
child; when that imnecent soul, fresh from 
heaven, looks for the first time into yours, and 
vou feel that yours is an ensuring Jook to that 
new-born intelligence—then, ] say, will you ex- 
perience a sensation which is not ** of the earth, 
earthy,’ but belonys to the *‘ correspondence ”’ 
of a higher and holier sphere. 

I wish to gossip a little with you concerning 
children. You are a_ full-grown man now, 
triend Godey, quite full-grown; yet you were 
ence a boy; and | am well! assured that you will 
feel interested in a few incidents which 1 am 
going to relate in illustration of my theme—inci- 
dents which I hope you will judge to be not un- 
fruitful of monitory lessons to ** children of Jar- 
ger growth” than meie girls and boys. 

Don't you think that we pSrents, sometimes, 
in moments of annoyance, through pressure of 
business or other circumstances, forbid that 
which was but innocent and reasonable, and per- 
fectiy natural to be asked for!’ And do not the 
best of parents frequently multiply prohibitions 
until ebedience to them becomes impossible! . 

I-xcuse me; but all your readers have been 
children ; many of them are happy mothers ; 
many more thatare not wi//be in God’s good 
time ; and I eanaot bat believe that many who 
shall peruse these sentences will find something 
in them which tiey wall remember hereaf- 
ter. 

‘* The sorrows and tears of youth,” says 
Washington Irving, ‘‘ are as bitter as those of 
age ;”’ and heisright. ‘They aresouner washed 
away, it is true; but oh! how keen is the pres- 
ent sensibility, how acute the passing mental 
agony ! j 

My twin-brother Willis—may his ashes re- 
pose in peace in his early, his untimely grave !— 
and myself, when we were very litle boys in 
the country, saw, one bright June day, far up in 
the blue sky, a paper-kite, swaying to and fro, 

rising and sinking, diving and curveting, and 
flashing back the sunlight in a manuer that was 
wonderful to behold. We left our little tin 
vessels in the meadow where we were picking 
strawberries, aud ran into a neighboring field to 
get beneath it; and, keeping our eyes continually 
upon it, * gazing steadfastly toward heaven,’ we 
presently found ourselves by the side of the 
architect of that magnificent creation, and saw 
the line which held it reaching into the skies, 
and little white paper messengers gliding along 
upon it, as if to held communion with the grace- 
ful artificial ‘ bird of the air’ at the upper end. 

lam d@scribing this to you as a boy, and I 

wish you to think of it as a bev. 


m to ** mis-speak 


words,’ and to go through with 


esons in manners and elocution. 


made so ap- 


edification of 








| Well, many days afterward, and after various 
i unsuccessful attempts, which nota little discom- 
fited us—for we thought we had obtained the 
‘© principle ’ ot the kite—we succeeded in mak- 
ling one which we thought would fly. The air 
was too still, however, for several days ; and 
|never did a becalmed navigator wait more im- 
| patiently for a breeze to speed his vessel on her 
| voyage than did we fora wind that should send 
jour paper messenger, bedizened with stars of 
|red and yellow paper, dancing up the sky. 

| At last it pleased the ‘* gentle and valuable 
spirit of the air’? to favor us. A mild South 
wind sprang up, and so deftly did we manage our 
|machine, that It was presently reduced to a mere 
miniature kite in the blue ether above us. Such 
a triumph! Fulton, when he essayed his first 
experiments, felt no more exultant than did we 
when that great event wasachieved! We kept 
it up until ** twixt the gloaming and the mirk,”’ 
when we drew itdown and deposited it in the 
barn— hesitating long where to place it, out of 
several localities that seemed safe and eligible, 
but finally deciding to stand it endwise in a bar- 
rel, in an unfrequent corner of the barn. 

I am coming now to a specimen of the “ sor- 
rows and tears of youth,’’ of which Geoffrey 
Crayon speaks. We dreamed of that kite in 
the night; and, far up in the heaven of our 
sleeping vision, we saw it flashing in the sun 
and gleaming opaquely in the twilight air. In 
the morning, we repaired betimes to the barn, 
approached the barrel with eagerness, as if it 
were possible for the kite to have taken the 
wings of the evening and flown away ; and, on 
looking down into the receptacle, saw our 
cherished, our deloved kite broken into twenty 
pieces ! 

It was our man Thomas who did it, climbing 
upon the hay-mow. 

We both of us * hated with a perfect hatred,” 
for five years afterward, the cruel neighbor who 
laughed at us for deep six months’ sorrow at that 
great loss—a loss in comparison with which the 
loss of a fortune at the period of manhood sinks 
into insigwificance. Other kites, indeed, we 
constructed ; but ¢hat was the kite * you read 
of,”’ at ** this present.” 

Think, therefore, O ye parents! always think 
of the aceuteness of a child’s sense of childish 
| grief. 

I once saw an elder brother, the son of a me- 
| tropolitan neighbor, a romping, roystering blade, 
lin the merest ** devilment,”’ cut off the foot of a 
|little doll with which his infantine sister was 
amusing herself. A mutilation of living flesh 
and blood, of bone and sinew, in a beloved play- 

mate, could searcely have affected the poor child 
more painfully. It was to her the vital current 
of a beautiful babe which oozed from the bran 





sat for some time in an evidently painful revery, 
and then rose and repaired to his bed chamber. 
As he id the hed-room where his little boy 
slept, he gan he would look in upon him. 
A big tear had stolen down the boy’s cheek, and 
rested upon it; but he was sleeping calmly and 
sweetly. The father deeply regretted his harsh- 
ness as he gazed upon his son ; he felt also the 
‘*sense of duty ;’’ yet in the night, talking the 
mat‘er over with the lad’s mother, he resolved 
and promised instead of punishing, as he had 
threatened, to make amends to the Soy’s ag- 
grieved spirit in the morning for the manner in 
which he had repelled all explanation of his 
offenge. 

But that morning never came to that poor 
child in health. He awoke the next day with a 
raging fever on bis brain, and wild with deliri- 
um. In forty-eight hours he was in his shroud. 
He knew neither his father nor his mother, when 
they were first called to his bedside, nor at any 
moment afterward. Waiting, watching for one 
token of recognition, hour after hour, in speech- 
less agony, did that unhappy fatner bend over 
the couch of his dying son. Once, indeed, he 
saw asmile of recognition light up his dying eye, 
and he leaned eagerly forward, for he would 
have given worlds to have whispered one kind 
word ir his ear, and have been answered ; but 
that gleam of apparent intelligence passed 
quickly away, and was succeeded by the cold 
unmeaning glare,and the wild tossing of the 
fevered limbs, which lasted until death came tuo 
his relief. 

Two days afterward the undertaker came with 
the little coffin, and his sun, a playmate of the 
deceased boy, bringing the low stools on which 
it was to stand in the entry-hall. 

**} was with Henry,’’ said the lad, ‘*when he 
got into the water. We were playing down at 
the Long Whart, Henry, and Charles Munford, 
aud I ; and the tide was out very low ; and there 
was a beam run out from the wharf; and 
Charles got out on it to geta fish-line and hook 
that hung over where the water was deep , 
and the first thing we saw, he had slipped off, 
aud was straggling in the water! Henry threw 
off his cap and jumped clear from the wharf ic- 
to the water, and, afier a great deal of hard 
werk, got Charles out; and they waded up 
through the mud to where the wharf was uot so 
wet and slippery ; and then I helped them to 
climb up the side. Charles told Henry not to 
say anything about it, for, if he did, his father 
would never let him go near the water again. 
Henry was very sorry ; and, all the way going 
home, he kept saying— 

‘+ *What will father say when he sees me to- 
night’ I wish we had not gone to the 





jleg of that stuffed effigy of an infant; and the 
| mental sufferings of the child were based upon 
the innocent faith which it held, that all things 
| were really what they seemed. 
Grown peoplé should have more faith in, and 
more appreciation of, the statements and feelings 
When I read, some months since, 
in a telegraphie despatch to one of our morning 
; journals, from Baltimore, if 1 remember rightly. 


i 
i 
{ 


lof children. 


of a mother who, in punishing a little boy for} 


jtelling a le—which, after all, it subsequently 


| transpired that he did no¢ tell—hit him withaslight | 


iswitch over his temple and killed him instantly— 
ja mere accident, of course, but yet a dreadful cas- 
I re- 


week or two before ; and the lesson which 


ceived was a good one, and will remain with | 


me 

| My little boy, a dark-eyed, ingenuous, and 
frank-hearted child as ever breathe¢-—though, 
perhaps, ** 1 say it who odght not to say it” — 


still, 1 do say it—had been playing about my ta- | 
ible, on leaving which for a moment, ] found, on | 
my return, that my long percupine-quil! handled | 


pen was gone. I asked the little fellow what he 
| had done with it. 
had not seen It. 
having taken and mislaid or lost it. He looked 
ime in the face, and said— 

‘* No, I didn’t take it, father.”’ 

I then took him in my lap, enlarged upon the 
| heinousness of telling an untrath, told him that} 
jdid not care so much about the pen, and, in 


short, by the manner in which | reasoned with | 
him, almost offered him a reward for contession | 
;—the reward, be it understood (a dear one to} 
him,) of standing firm in his father’s love and} 
The tears had welled up into his eyes, | 


regard. 
and he seemed about 
truth,"” when my eve 


whole 
of the 


me the 
the end 


to ** tell 
caught 


|pen protruding from a porfolio, where { myself! 


| had placed it, in returning a sheet of manuscript 

to oue of the compartments. All this may seem 
}a mere trifle to you—and perhaps it is—yet | 
shall remember it for a long time. 


But | desire now to narrate to you a circum-| 


stance Which happened in the family of a friend 
and correspondent of mine in the city of Boston, 
some ten years ago, the history of which will 
commend itself to the heart of every father and 
jmmother who has any sympathy with, or affection 
for, their children. ‘That it is entirely true, you 
\imay be well assured. ] was convinced 
when | opened the letter from L. H. B.—, 
jwhich announced it, and in the detail of the 
event which was subsequently furnished me. 


ualty, which drove reason from the throne of the | 
junhappy mother—when I read this, I thought of | 
| what had occurred in my own sanctum only a| 


He answered at once that he | 
After a renewed search for it, | 
{1 charged him, in the face of hisdeclaration, with | 


of this | 


wharf!’ ”’ 

**Dear, brave boy !*’ exclaimed the bereaved 
| father ; ‘tand ¢his was the explanation which | 
| ervelly refused to hear !’’ and hot biter tears 
| rolled down his cheeks. 

Yes, that stern father now learned, and for the 
| first time, that what he had treated with unwont- 
| ed severity as a fault, was butthe impulse ofa 
generous nature, which forgetful of self, had 
hazarded life for another. It was but the quick 
prompting of that manly spirit which he him- 
| self had always endeavored to graft upon his 
susceptible mind, and which, young as he was, 
had already manifested itself on more than one 
occasion. 

Let me close this story in the very words of 
that father, and letthe lesson sink deep into the 
heart of every parent who shal] peruse this 
sketch : 

‘**Everything that ] now see, that ever belong- 
| ed to him, reminds me of my lost boy. Yester- 
day, I found some rude pencil-sketches which it 
was his delight to make for the amusement of his 
younger brother. To-day. in rummaging an old 
closet, I came across his beots, still covered with 
dock-mud, as when he last wore them. (You 
may think it strange, but that which is usually 
so unsightly an object, Is now ‘imost precious to 
me.) Andevery morning and evening, | pass 
the ground where my son's voice rang the mer- 
riest among his playmates. 

**Ail these things speak 'o me vividly of his 
| active life ; bu: I cannot—though I have often 
| tried—I cannot recall any other expression of the 

dear boy’s face than that mute, mournful one 
with which he turned from me onthe nizht! 
| so harshly repnised him. ‘Then my heart bleeds 
afresh ! 

“Oh, how careful should we all be that, iu 
our daily conduct towards those little beings 
sent us by a kind Providence, we are not laying 
up for ourselves the sources of many a future 
bitter tear! How cautious that, neither by in- 
considerate nor eruel word or look, we unjustly 
grieve their generous feelings! And how 
'guardedly ought we to weigh every action 

against its motive, lest, in a moment of excite- 
ment, we be led to mete out to the venial errors 
| of the heart the punishment due only to wilful 
crime ! 

‘*Alas! perhaps few parents suspect how of- 
ten the sudden blow, the fierce rebuke, is answer- 
ed in their children by the tears, not of passion 
nor of physical or mental pain, but of a loving 
yet grieved or outraged nature.” 

I will add no word to reflecuons so true ; no 
correlative incident to an experience so tuuch- 
| ing. 


Is IT RIGHT? 


A few weeks before he wrote, he had buried | 


his eldest son, a fine, manly httle fellow, ofsome 


eight vears of age, who had never, he said, known | 


finally remeaved 
His death oecur- 
red under circumstances which were peculiarly 
painful to his parents. A younger brother, a del- 
sickly ehild from its birth, the next in age 

had been down for nearly a fortnight 
with an epidemic fever. In consequence of the 
nature of the disease, every precaution had been 
adopted that prudence suggested to guard the 
other members of the family against it. 
this the father’s eldest, he said 
little to fear, so rugged was he, and so gen- 
erally healthy. Suil, however, he kept a vigi- 
‘lant eve upon him, and especially forbade his 
|going into the peols and docks near his school, 
which it was his custom semetimes to visit ; 
|he was éut a bov, and ** boys will be boys,’’ and 
we ought more frequently to think that it is their 
nature to be. Of all unnatural things, a reproach 
slinost to childish frankness and innocence, save 
me from a ** boy-man !’ But to the story. 

One evening this unhappy father came home, 
wearied with a long dav's hard labor and vexed 
at some little disappointment which soured his 
natural kind disposition, and rendered him pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the smallest annovance. 
| While he was sitting by the fire in this unhappy 
mood of mind, his wife entered the apartment, 
and said: 

‘** lenry has just come in, and he is a_ perfect 
\ fright ; he is covered from head to foot with dock 
jmud, and is as wet as a drowned rat.” 
| ** Where is he!’’ asked the father, sternly. 

** He is shivering over the kitchen fire. 


a day's Ulness until that which 
him hence to be here no more. 


cate, 


te him 


one, he had 


He 


‘was afraid to come up here, when the girl told | 


him you had come home.” 


‘*Tell Jane to tell him to come here this in- 


stant ,’’ was the brief reply to this information. | 


Presently the poor boy entered, half perished 
with affright and cold. His father glanced at 
his sad plight, reproached him bitterly with his 
disobedience, spoke of the punishment which 
awaited him in the morning as the penalty for 
his offence, and in a harsh voice, concluded 
with — 

**Now, sir, go to your bed !’’ 

«But father,’ said the little fellow, ‘*] want 
to tell you ——”’ 

, ‘Not a word sir, go to bed!” 

“T only wanted to say father, that- 

With a peremptory stamp, an imperative 
wave of his hand toward the door, and a frown 

‘upon his brow, did that father, without other 
ispeech, again close the door of explanation or 
jexpostulation,. 

When his boy had gone supperless and sad 
o his bed, the father sat restless and uneasy 
while supper was being prepared : and, at tea- 
table, ate but litle. His wife saw the real 
-ause or the additional cause of his emotion, and 
interposed the remark— 

“I think, my dear, you ought at least to have 
heard what Henry had to say. My heart ached 
or him when he turned away, with his eyes full 

‘of tears. Henrv is a good boy, after all, if he 
jdoes sometimes do wrong. He is a tender-heart- 
hed, affectionate boy, He always was.” 

! And therewithal the water stood in the eyes 
(of that forgiving mother, even as it stood in the 
‘ayes of Mercy, in ‘the house of the Interpreter,” 
as recorded by Bunyan. 

| After tea, the evening paper was taken up ; 
but there was no news and nothing of interest 


But of 


for | 


This is a question which, it seems to me, is 
not asked with frequency or seriousness, even by 
|} those who prefess to be Christians. By this 
; question should every course of conduct and every 
case of conscience be tested. 

Is it right?) ** Well, L donot think any spe- 
cial harm can result from it."’ That is more 
than you can decide. None but God can foresee 
consequences. ‘Though is may seem to be buta 
slight deviation from the rigid law of rectitude, 
it must do harm to yourself, and may result in 
injury to others. A little wrong is an “ offend- 
ing in one point.’’ ‘* Little fexes destroy the 
vines.’ 

Is it right? ‘* Why, every body does so." 
| ** Thou shalt not follow the multitude to do evil.”’ 
We are not responsible nor accountable in mass- 
es, but as individuals, We never lose our per- 
} sonality in a crowd, and every wrong done in as- 
| sociation with others is as distinctly «marked as 
though it were done in solitude, and must be 
answered for alone. 

Is it right? ‘‘Itis popular. T shall be com- 
mended and praised for it.”’ But human praise 
|cannot change the inherent character of the ac- 
|1ion. There is no alchemy in words and smiles 





, 


right. Better have the approval of thine ewn 
heart, than the empty praise of crowds. 

Is it right? ‘ It seems expedient.’ Well, 
the right will always be ‘ound the expedient in 
}theend. But some persons think that strict right 
may, in some cases, be sacrificed to a present ex- 
pediency. Expediency in such a caseis buta 
euphonism for wrong. It means, let us do a |it- 
| tle evil that good may come. But evil never vet 
begot good. Good is never the progeny of such 
adultery. It is a universal law, that every seed 
produces fruit of its own kind, and though God 
may sometimes, in his wise providence, crush 
the evil seed that human expediency has planted, 
and deposit, invisibly to us, good seed in its place, 
yet the damnation is no less just of those who 
say, ** let us do evil that good may come.”’ 

Is it right? 4+ Tv ishuman nature.”’ But ha- 
man nature is all wrong, and grace is given us 
for its subduing and sanctification. Te, who 
follows the impulses of his carnal nature, is sup- 
plying aliment to strengthen the ‘* old man with 
his deeds.”’ It is asad proof of our degeneracy, 











‘for that father in the journal of that evening. He 


that the right almost always implies self-denial, 


| self-crucifixion. 


Is it right? ‘Tt is pleasant.’’ Sin makes 
itself palatable to our depraved nature. But 
when right and enjoyment present themselves as 
claimams for our choice, and we must give up 
the one to gainthe oiher, which shall be sacri- 
ficed! Woe to us if we trample upon right in 
our seramble after pleasure. 

Is it right? ** If it is not, Teannot help it.” 
Weill, nothing is wrong that is forced. If you 
dre literally compelled to do wrong; if it is 
against the consent of your will; utterly repug- 
nant to your choice, it is no wrong to you. But 
this you know to be untrue. If you do wrong, 
it is beeause you choose to do it; all things con- 
sidered, prefer it. [Watchman & Reflector. 





Be Warry. A little child, seven years old, 
une day said to her mother, ‘* Mother, | have 
learned to be happy, and I shall always be hap- 

.? © My dear,”’ said her mother, ** how can 
this be done ?’”’ She said, ‘* [t is by not caring 
any thing about myself, but trying to make every 
body else happy.”’ 


FOR CHILDREN. 








A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. 


There was once a child, and he strolled about 
a good deal, and thought @ nomber of things. 
He had a sister who was achild, too, and his 
constant companion. These two used to wonder 
allday long. They wondered at the beauty of 
the flowers ; they wondered atthe height and 
blueness of the sky ; they wondered at the depth 
of the bright water ; they wondered at the good- 
ness and power of God who made the lovely 
world. : 

They used to say to one another sometimes, 
Supposing all the children upon earth were to 
die, would the flowers, and the waters, and the 
sky, be sorry? They believed they would be 
sorry. For, said they, the buds are the children 
of the flowers, and the little playful streams that 
gambol down the hill-sides are the children of 
the water; and the smallest bright specks, play- 
ing at hide and seek in the sky all night, must 
surely be the children of the stars; and they 
would all be grieved to see their playmates, the 
children of men, no more. 

There was one clear shining star that used to 
come out in the sky before the rest, near the 
church spire, above the graves. It was larger 
and more beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others, and every night they watched for it, | 
standing hand in hand at a window. Whoever 
saw it first cried out, ‘‘ I see the star!” And 
often they cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would rise, and where. So they 
grew to be such friends with it, that, before lay- 
ing down in their beds, they always looked out 
once again to bid it good-night ; and when they 
were turning round to sleep, they used to say, 
** God bless the star !”’ 

But while she was still very young, oh, very, 
very young. the sister drooped, and came to be 
so weak that she could no longer stand in the 
window at night ; and then the child looked sad- 
ly out by himself, and when he saw the star, 
turned round and said to the patient pale face on 
the bed, “‘I see the star!’’ and then a smile 
would come upon the face, and a litile weak voice 
used to say, ‘* God bless my brother and the 
star !”’ 

And so the time came, all too soon! when the 
child looked out alone, and when there was no 
face on the bed; and when thete was a little 
grave among the graves, not there before; and 
when the star made long rays down towards him, 
as he saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from earth 
to Heaven, that when the child went to his soli- 
tary bed, he dreamed about the star; and dream- 
ed that, lying where he was, he saw a train of | 
people taken up that sparkling road hy angels. | 
And the star, opening, showed hima great world 
of light, where many more such angels waited to | 
receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned | 








to transmute the dross of wrong into the gold of 


their beaming eyes upon the people who were | 
jearried up into the star; and sume came ont} 
| from the long rows in which they stood, and fell | 
| upon the people's necks, and kissed them tender- | 


ly, and went away with them down avenues of | 


\light, and were so happy in their company, that | hax been previded for Females 


jlying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go 
with them, and among them one he knew. The 
| patient face that once had Jain upon the bed was 
i glorified and radiamt, but his heart found out his | 
| sister among all the host, 


: : : thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Satling, s 
| His sister's angel lingered near the entrance | yoinod. &e. ae 


lof the star.and said to the leader among those 
| who brought the people thither : 
| * Is my brother come?”’ 

And he said * No.” 


~ - } 
| She was turning hopefully away, when the 


ichild stretehed out his’ arms, and cried, ‘* Oh, 
,sister, lam here! ‘Take me!’ and 


| making long rays down towards him as he saw it 
through bis tears. 

| Fromthat hour forth, the child looked out upon 
|the star as on the Home he was to go to, when 


his time should come; and he thought that he! 


did not belong to the earth alone, but to the star 
| too, because of his sister's angel gone before. 

There was ababy bern to be a brother to the 
ichild ; and while be was so little that he never 
jyet had spokea a word, he stretched his tiny 
| form out on his bed, and died” 


| Again the child dreamed of the opening star, | 


and of the company of angels, and the train of 

| people, and the rows of angels, with their beam- 

ling eyes all turned upon those people's faces. 

} Said his sister's angel to the leader . 

| Is my brother come t”’ 

| And he said, ** Not that one, bat another.’ 
And the child beheld his brother’s angel in her 

jarms; he eried, ** Oh, sister lam here! Take 


al | 
me !’’ and she turned and smiled upon him, and 


}the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at 
| his books, when an old servant came to him and 
jsaid : 
| *‘* Thy mother is no more. 
ing on her darling son!” 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister’s angel to the 
‘leader ; 

‘* Is my brother come?’ 

And he said, * Thy mother!” 


|star, because the mother was re-united to her 
jtwo children. And he stretched out his arms 
jand cried, **O, mother, sister, and brother, Tam 
jhere! Take me!’’ And they answered him, 
|** Not yet,’’ and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning 
gray, and he was sitting in his chair by the fire- 
jside, heavy with grief, and with his face bedew- 
ed with tears, when the star opened once again. 


| Said his sister’s angel to the leader, ** Is my 


brother come?” 


| And he said, ‘* Nay, but his maiden daugh: | 


ter. 

| And the man who had been the child saw his 
daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature 
‘among those three, and he said, ‘* My daughter’s 
j|head ison my sister's bosom, and her arm is 


round my mother’s neck, and at her feet there is | 


\the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting 
|from her, God be praised !”’ 

And the star was shining. 

Thas the child came to be an old man, and his 


jonce smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps | 


|were slow and feeble, and his back was bent. 
| And one night as he lay upon his bed, his child- 
‘ren standing round, he eried, as he had cried so 
long ago: 
‘+ T see the star.’ 
They whispered one another, ‘* He is dying.”’ 
And he said, ** Tam. My age is falling from 


me like a garment, and 1 move towards the star | 


iasachild. And O, my Father, now I thank 


thee that it has so often opened, to receive those | 


jdear ones who await me!” 


And the star was shining: and it shines upon | 


‘his grave. 


{Dickens's New Paper ** Household 
| Words.”” 





“* What salary do you expect?’’ inquired a 


}down town merchant of a youth who was inquir- | 


ling for a sitoation. Enough to keep me from 
| wishing to steal,’? was the frank rejoinder, and it 


| pleased the merchant so wel] that a bargain was | 


[N. Y. Globe. 


_ Seon struck, 























PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHI?P, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


then she | 
jturned her beaming eyes upon him, and it was | 
}night ; and the star was shining into the room, | 


[ bring her bless- | 


A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the | 


Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


4 he commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 til) 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Lnstruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers. in every branch of Fewnle 
Education,—te qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APTROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™.ASTHENIC APPARATUS 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclasively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated heurs, to the Young Ludies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful edueation, are respectful- 
ty invited to call ano examive our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM, GARRETT, Governes 
839 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 








Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
UBSBARD WINSLOW woald respectfully infurm his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the Louse 
formerly occupied by Dr. Johu Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
and is prepuring it for the future permanent location of 
his SCITOOL POR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
struction. The reoms are very spacious and airv, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
inatic, thorough, exact course of etady will be pursued, 
euch aa to qualify vonng led'es for any <ituatios as teach- 
ers. Or as Welbers Of suciety. ‘The inost careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himselfto tevch in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty hix long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore: Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hondred Dollars per vear, all 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and 
duly, 

Application may be made at No. 6 Alleton street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
aré invited to call towee the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rewarp Hitt Famity Boarpina Scnoo.. Mr. and 

Mrs. Mack, formerly of t'ambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School iv anew hou e planned and furnis ex- 
pressly tor the accommodation of twel:e pupils Their 
ce urse of instruction will mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and W est Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RaiLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive a d diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington — ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect; is well warmed well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; xlsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 

Mr sic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge Jas, Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf mare 16 


W riting, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic, 


OWMEBR'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
J 139 WASHIFGTON STREET. corner of School S11 , 
which das been in success!™! operation for the last eight 
vears is open DAY and EVNING, tor practical instrne- 
tien in all the requisicés of a Merchant's Clerk, instend of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. go> No 
Class System. 2D Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment 
Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 








BOOKS POSTED, &c. 
ed. Copying. &e. promptly and faithtully execated 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by GN. Comer, Accountam, Boston, (Fifth Edition, 
lertce 62 cents lank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
labove. A liberal allowance 10 Texnchers. 
COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, tavgt.t in 


Complicated Accounts djust- 


the most 

nmner’s 

The hest Instruments Charts. &c , are 
provided andexplained. The Extabtishment is under the 

| direct patronage of the Marine lusurauce Offices and the 

| merchunt ship owners of Boston. 

i rr For Cards of Terms, &c., call at i189 Washington 

| Street. £h 

Sept. 1. 





NOTICE. 
pon Summer Term, New Salem Academy, commences 
on Mondsy, June 3d, 850. Bonard at the Boarding 

| House, inc! ding Washing, cay be obtained for $1,50 per 
| week—in private families, $1,75. Instructions on the Piano 

Forte, in Painting, Drawing, on reas nable Terms 
| Rooms for the accommodation of Clubs or single persons, 

can always be had fo: boarding themselves. Su h courses 
o' economy are highly :ommendable and will be encournged. 
Assistance wil! be rendered to all who design to teach the 
coming Winter, both ia procuring Schools and in qua ifying 
| the Teachers for them. Large additions have been made to 
| the Library and \pparatus of the Institution recently —oth- 

ers in contemplation—so that the Subscriber feels confident 

in stating—that the privileges of this Institation—in point of 
| thorough instruction - minute and full Hlustration by Expe- 

riment—Economy in Expenses—Safety in Health—hatit 

and mdustry of Students are surpassed by no other similar 
| School in the Stute. 

GARDNER RICE, P- incipal. 

New Salem, June 1, 1850. Sw 


| HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 
ye Summer Term of this School will commence on 
} Tuesday, the first day of June next. A smali number 
| of pupils w il be received into the Subser ber’s family ; and 
the constant care and attention of himself and his wite will 
| be devoted to them, as regards both their intelectual and 
moral training. 

Terms :—3132, per annum. 

Rerertexces. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Win. H. Knight, 
Fsq , Win. H. Foster, Exq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A. R Baker, Medford; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. =. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3mos 





WIE Subscriber, livmg on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 3) miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from-to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 
For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
RICHARD 8. EDES 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, lso0. 
janis lisostf 


|MOUNT PLEASANT CLASSICAL BUARD- 


ING-SCHOOL, AMHERST, MASS., 


} R«: J. A. Nass, Principal. The Summ-r Term of 

this School wil] commence on Wednesday, the ist of 
| May. For particulars, address the Principal, at Mount 
Vicasaut. 








YOLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
i Published by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

lI. (snkeeEK anD Latin.—Arnold’s First: and 
Second Latin Book and Pracucal Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, S1l— Arnola’s 
| Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, l2av0, $l—Arnold’s 

First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
| Composition, 12mo, 75 ets—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Kook, edited by Spencer, L2m0, gl 50—iseza’s Laur 
| Vestament, L2mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
colo, L200, ¥1—Crsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, L2mo, $l—Tacius’s Histories, with Notes 
[hy Tyler, L2me, $1—Tacius’s Germania and Agrico 
jia; Notes by Tyler, L2mo, 62 cts. 
| th Prexcu.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader 
I2.n0, $lL—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cts—De Piva’s Advanced French Reaver, $1 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Freach, editec 
j hy J. L. Jewett, L2mo, ¥l—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 
!an’s Modern Preach Reader, 12ino, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
| Freneh Pronouncing Dictionary, L2mo, Sl ov. 
Hil German.--Adler’s Progressive German Read- 

rer, L2mo, Sl—Adiler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large Svo, $5—Olendorfi’s New 
| Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
l2uo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 ets. 

IV. tratean.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—OllendorfP?'s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, L2mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 ets. 
| /, SPanisH.—Ollendorfi’s New Method of Learn- 
| ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and TI. Stunonne, L2mo, 
| $160—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
| Reader, with Lexicoa, L2mo, $1 25—Va ezquez’s 

Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 
| Vi. Hearew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
| wdited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 
| Vit. Ene@utsu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
| History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12m, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, L2ui0, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
| in Geometry, 33 cts—faegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
) 38 cts—-Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Gralam’s English Synonyms, edited by 
| Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, L2mo, Sl— 
| Giuzot’s Histery of Civilization; Notes by Urofessor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, L2mo, >l1—How’s Shak- 
| sperean Reader, L2mo, $l—heightley’s Mythology o 


By N. D. Govtp Greece and Rome, I8ine, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 


Author of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's As 
sistant.” 


j j za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,”’ 


| XHE Author of the above work is a well-known pen- | 
man, whose great experience in execution aud instruc- | 
| tion eminently quali: es him to devise a system of Peuman- | 
j slip adapted both to the wants of Sehvols, and for the ex- 
ee of the experienced Penman. 
| The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are | 
| likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in | 
style, ax tocommand the constant attention and exercise | 
| the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the | 
| Most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They | 
| are divided into five series, intended for the like number of 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
| the top of the page on which it is to be written 
| There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
|¥ regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- | 
{ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- | 
|namental W riting. 
The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
| Of its execution, the super or quality of the paper, and its | 
| cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of | 
|every one. 
Teacuers, ScHoo, CommMiTTEESs, and others interested, 
are invited to examie this series, which is confidently pre- | 
| sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of 
the kind heretofore published. 


Just published by | to 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 W 


feb16 ashtngton street. | 


Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, S1— 


| Markhain’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 


12mo, 75 
cts— Manileville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arvo.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, L2mo, $1—Reid’s Dietionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &e , L2mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor? Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY ReApyY.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 


12mo—Lincoln's Horace, 12mo— Ollendorfl’s Elemen- * 


tary French Grammar, by @. W. Greene. ag25. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
NMIIE Subscriber has just received a new supply of Books 
for Sunday Schoo! Libraries. He will be haipy to 
send bundles of Books to order, from which may be selected 
such as are wanted. A catalogue of choice Library Books 


may be had on application. Every effort will be made to 
aid in the selection of Books, for those who cannot come to 


wn. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday &chool Depository. 
ncé8. St. 


ju 124 Washing‘on street. 


‘ ‘ J 
Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stock: 4 
DIRECTORS. 
MatrTnew Harrison, Esy., Chairman. 
Joun Hameren Giepstanes, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatinan Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, on, 
Samuel Henry Teash Hecker, 
David Riddal) Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
PHYSICIANS. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M- D , New York. 
J.B. B. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 


Surceons. 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. ©. Beales, Esq., New Vork. 
J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 


BSecretary—Epwin Cuarutor, Esq. 

Actuary—Joun Le Capreiain, Esq. 
Agents at Boston.—Messre, WittiaM Hanes and Bam 
EL PaGE 


Bonus.—-Eighty per cent., or fonr fifths of the pr fits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the wl vantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa doing Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805. and it consists of a highly respectable body of 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, te the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company's engagements. It offers GREATER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Murual 
Societies, a8 it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, eVery THREE VEARS, at compound interest, wiTh 
OUT ANY DEDUCTIOS OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no security oF THE 
KIND EXISTS. the profits are heid responsible for the lows 
es. andthe Preminms are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back npen, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


sq. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

PeRrect security, » ising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a business of torty yeurs stand 
ing 

2 ree MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an 
nualty. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, or 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Hoipens participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
protits, 

Kicuty PER CENT.,OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK, 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—oR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


CBT Amine original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, MoTEts, jy. 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CHANTS, withan appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church ‘Tunes, tur Con. 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wi, 
Liam B. BRapBuRyY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never beture 
been presented fur their inspection’ and gratification, 
The book eoutains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original aad selected matier from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar. 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duving his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLS80HN CoLLec. 
TION is printed on snperior paper, and notwithstandin 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain. 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is forjsale in Boston, }, 
B B. Mussey & Co.. Gould, Kendall & Linc, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores, 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 

pe Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ad highly approved Collection of 
Hymos for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in ase, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres, 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our churenes and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, ad many ether persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:-—the number of hymas is very large; 
the variety of subjects und metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; che plan of ar. 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytans is in use. 


oln, 





MAINE. 





Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in augmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
poliey helder. 

No Cuarce For Poxicy, or medical examination. 


senson of the vear 

Pouicy lioLDeRs In THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premiom, but the insured ix benefites every thir: 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
(CCash—thus rendering his payment to the COMPaO) AN tte 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a princips 
bevond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, ou the insored attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
Sentatives 

A FALK COWPENSATION allowed on surrender oflife pot: 
cies tu the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at loston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insdrances on Lives, toany amount vot exceeding $15,000, 
or Jess than $500. and are empowered, in unexceptionnable 
Cases.to grunt policies without reference to the Board «t 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benetits of Life Insurance are respecifally in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com 
vany before taking out policies eleewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica 
on at eur office. 

Witrtam Haves, Agents to the Company 

: SPamuet Pace for Boston and vicinity. 

june3o lv No 5 Merchani’s Exchange, Boston. 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 
ee annals of medical science, affording as they do am- 


ple proot ofshe power and value of many medicinal 
agents, have furnished no examples to compare with. the 








; salutary effects produced by “AY*R’S CHERRY PEC- 
| TORAL.” 

The reinarkable cures of diseases of the Lungs which 
have been realized by its use, attested as they are by many 
| prominent professors and physicians in this and foreign 


No CHARGE FoR SEA KisK,to or from Europe, at any | 


Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsuire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fuzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing. 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge. 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor. 
|cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
| Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Wia 
| chendon, Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 

Wisconsin; Milwankie. 





| Louisiana; New Orleans, 

| §G- Copies furnished for examination. 

' 

| CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
| 

| 


lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Singe 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


. oe BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jony- 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
} Oscoon, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
| Sumner Hite, Organist at Old S- uth Church, Boston.— 
| One of the most complete Callections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega 
tional and Social Worship. 
, The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing s 
| great variety of Psaim and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants 
} Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and selected. The 
ELEMENTARY Paincipies are arranged im such a manner, 
| that « full set of Exercises are prese:ted for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
| Class. Ip addition to an unusually great varrety of New 
| Music, mos of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little reom. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 


i 
' 


| lends, should encourage the affiicted to persevere with the | baving been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 


| strong a-surance that the use of the “CHERRY PECTOR- 
| AL” will relieve and ultimately cure them. 
We present to the public lici 


d teati Sad 





from 
| some «f the first men m our country, upon whose judgment 
j and experience implicit confidence may be placed. 
DR. PERKINS, Prestdent Vermont Medical College, 
one of the most learned and inte'ligent physicians n the 
| country, considers it a “composition of rare excellence f r 
} the cure of that formidable cisesse, Consumption.” 
Norwicn, April 26, 1846. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Agreenble to the request of 
| Your agent, we will cheerfully state what we have known 
| of the effects of your CHERRY PEC ( ORAL and they have 
| been astonishing indeed. Mrs Betsey Streeter had been 
| afflicted with » severe and rele tless cough, which reduced 
| her very low ; so low that litt e hope could be entertained 
of her recovery. Nimerous remedies had been tried with- 
out effect, before the CH# RRY PECTORAL. And that 
ih scured her. George Watkinson Esq., had to our kn-wl- 
jedge been afflicted with Asthma, for eleven years, and 


| grown yea ly worse, until the CHERRY PECTORAL has | 


new removed the disease and he is as free from any of its 
; symptoms as we are The Rev. Mark jane had been so 
severely ttacked with the Bronchitis, as to disuble him 
| from his duties, and nothing had afforded him retief until 1 
}(Mr. thorning) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 


| which cured him him at once, and he now officiates as usu- | 


jal in his place 
| ‘These are three of the cases in which we have known it 
successful, but never to fail. We have great pleasure in 
certifying to these facts; «nd are, respected sir, your hum- 
| ble servants. REV. DAVID THOR ING 
HON. JOSEPH BATTLE-. 
| Among the distinguished authorities who have gives their 
names to recomnend CHERRY PECTORAL, as the hest 
remedy that is known fur the Affections of the Lungs, are 
“The Loudo. Lancet,” “ Canadian Journal of Medical Sci- 
jenc ,” * Bosto» Medical and Surgica’ Journal,” “ Charles- 
| ton (S. «°.) Medical Review,” “New Jersey Medical Re- 
porter,” Prof. Wepsrea, llarvard Col ege, Pr f. BartTLert, 


Transylvania | niversity of Medicine, President Perkins, | 


' Vermont Medical College, Dr. VaLentring ‘ oTT, New 
| York Cit , Parker CLEaveLann, towdoin ‘ollege, « rof. 
| BurtrRFigLp, iNoughby College, Oh o, Prof. Brattn- 
| Ware, Leeds (Eng.) Medical School, Sir Ricuarp Kanu, 
| Queen’s C Hege, Ireland, s'rof. Rosenbaum, Leipsic. 

The public have but to know the virtues and astonishing 
success of the “ CHERRY PECTORAL,” in curing disens- 
es of the Lungs, whe» thev will f el socure from these dan- 

| gers, whenever this remedy can be obtained. 


PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
march30 8m 


VAPOR BATHS, 
|Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 


| bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 

| . ye Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
| moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
| &c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
jenjoyed. They are important aunifiaries in the treatmem 
j of almost all: hronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
| city of New York, says: “Lam myself so fully satisfied of 
| the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
| Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that | would not 

be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
|many years. My experience of it has Jed me to consider 
one of the inost powerful and eflicacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gr idance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of ianpaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr, Wim. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. ©. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

rr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor ‘Baths, Sulphur Fume 
| Baths, ledine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
| istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o'clock, A. 
|M.,to9 P.M, 

; This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
| tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
| that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
| Will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
inSmid& os 








Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 





Spring and Summer Goods ! 


YE have received by the late arrivals of French and 
English Steamers and Packet Ships, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


For the preset and approaching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 


SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
| LINENS 
|; OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have a'so received a full supply of 


American Manufactured Goods. 


Purchasers will always be nble to find nearly every arti- 
cle of DRY GOODS in famili 
{LOWEST PRICES,“ m sam i Saas 
DANIELL & CO., 


A setof Sotrreccio Exercises, for traming « hoirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CHoristTer’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of « large portion of the Hymns 
} 8 common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
| adapted to eech hymn. 
| _ The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
| Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
| pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
| becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
: The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
| parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
| ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
| success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
| reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Iymus, and many others. 


Ly Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
| work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several! Singing Schools, and | most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and mest con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and beheve the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the Jabor of the 
} teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 

the progress of the pupils. J. CG, Cram, 
i Teacher of Music. 
Messrs. “ilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—-After ex- 
| aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
| that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. 1 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
| For one commencing on Tuesday evening, I am requested 
to procure them, etc. Moses D. RanDatt. 
Newbury port, Oct. 1849. 
{ Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State \ ollection ef Church 
| Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
| hesitatingly pronounce it tobe a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and -inging ~chools, Its arraugement 
of the Elementary Departinent is entirely new, and such as 
| will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
| of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
} The selection of burch Musie which it contains is not sur 
| passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J, Gurney, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. S. Witnineton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 


| Just published by WILKIN=, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
| and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novld 


| «BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 


V ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTION ARY, coutaining 
more than 100,000 words, with correct orthography 
and pronunciation, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary:—“ Its vocabulury is 
probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
Engli h dictionaries united ; we contfidentiy recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref | view of the present state 
of our Janguage.”—|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, -wain, Lindsley ; Profes ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, &- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; *. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ Worcester’s Dictionary, 
is beyond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars n New * ngl nd, and cannot but be 80 
pro. ounced by every intelligent critic who will under ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—|Rochester + merican 
“ The best p_blication of the kind ever issued in English ”— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and © 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform (0 
this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER « CO., 
march23 Publishers, 16 Water street. 


\ 








“ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 


Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapres Save Tue Pieces. 
MGR. BELLOWS tukes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic wt 
fairs agninst future accidents, that his paste for the rejalr of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c- ' 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 3 
All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, a d cay be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore: to the xrticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Ginss Lamps may be repaired with safety. 
Travelling Agents and C untry Merchants supplied 02 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
tor He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in + beautiful mauner, and wat- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. The xdics 
are delighted with his operations march2s 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


Yy J. B. 8. Carwithen, B. D., 2 oh ey 
For sale by LITTLE & RROWN, 
unel 112 Washington st. 


eal 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 0 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advance 


To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 6 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 








+ mavd 3inos 249 Washington street. 


No subscriptions discontinued, exoapt at the iiscretic ® 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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